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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





Partrament is dying hard. In very small “‘ Houses” there 
have been long and sharp debates, a few Members keeping up | 
the character of the session for talk with astonishing vigour. 
The Opposition leaders in both Houses have gone into the coun- 
try, and Lord Palmerston has been left to sustain almost alone 
the position of Ministers. But the white-bait dinner has been 
eaten, the last item of supply voted, the Appropriation Bill has 
gone through the Commons, 2nd the end of the session draws 
nigh. Probably the doors of* Parliament will close on Tuesday 
or Wednesday, just in time to give those who have been de- 
prived of their chance of competing for the barren supply of 
grouse some opportunity of letting fly at the poor partridges. 
Almost all the subjects debated relate to well worn topics. The 
Government has been nearly defeated on the question of what 
shall be done with the National Gallery, and how far further 
sums shall be laid out upon the admirable Museum at South 
Kensington. ‘The bill providing means of preventing the Irish 
from tearing each other to pieces upon the old quarrel of William 
of Orange and James Stuart, opposed by the Tories with a 
strange pertinacity because it affects alike Orange and Green, has 
been carried through, and the exhibition of party emblems is pro- 
hibited. The Union of Benefices Bill, much bemauled and 
manacled, has been thrust through the House of Commons, and 
finally appears in a shape that willrender it nearly inoperative. Lord 
Ellenborough has set forth his views on the fortification question, 
and has of course advocated the ultra-military view, showing 
strong tendencies in behalf of a large standing army and plenty 
of earth and stone work, and, under cover of compliments, 
evineing his distrust of the popular troops, whose existence does 
not depend upon the caprices of the House of Commons. The 
most important measure of the week is the bill for amending the 
old, obsolete, and truculent code for the government of the Navy, 
The Duke of Somerset and Lord Clarence Paget have the credit 
of bringing up the Naval Articles of War to the level of the 
criminal code ; of introducing justice in the place of caprice, and 
diminishing the category of offences punishable with death. Com- 
bined with the improvement of the physical and moral condition 
of the man-of-war’s-man, this change in the penal code will have 
the best effects. The most curious question is one of privilege. It 
seems that for some six years the Lords have from time to time 
sent down bills containing money clauses, and that these bills 
have passed the Commons without the breach of privilege attract- 
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ing any notice. The bill improving the constitution of the 
Divorce Court contained such a clause. Mr. He who de- 
sired to defeat the bill, pointed it out; and then i ed that | 
subsequently to the coming of the bill into the ons, the 
Speaker had remonstrated with the Lords, and the’ Lords had ab- | 
stained from renewing the offence. Formerly the Lords suggested | 
such clauses ; they will have to suggest them in future. Mr. | 
Hennessy failed to induce the House to adopt the extgeme mea- | 
sure of laying the bill aside; but it was arranged t a special | 
entry in the journals should mark the passage of the bill. 

Last night the speech-making for the session came pretty near 
to its close. Lord Palmerston, in answer to provocative speeches 
from Mr, Kinglake and Sir George Bowyer, did his best to say | 
as little as possible on foreign questions of great interest, and 
yet appear to say a great deal. One of his speeches appears to 
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confirm the newspaper report that Austria has learned some- 
thing from the war of 1859, and that although she will 
not surrender Venetia, she will not help Naples, nor fly 
off again into sudden aggresions. The House of Commons, how- 
ever, got tired of speechmaking, and when Mr. Darby Griffith 
began to talk of Damascus, counted itself out ; the second count 
out this week. Lord Chancellor Campbell’s Law Reform speech 
in the Upper House is a proper commentary on the want of 
energy in this direction displayed by the Government. It was 
the funeral oration on the law bills of the session, and an implied 


' eulogy on the undertaker. 


Parliament is to be up on Tuesday, and everybody will be glad 


| when the wearisome, and in many respects fruitless, session is over. 





Garibaldi is in Calabria—so say a dozen telegraphic de- 
spatches from good sources of intelligence, Messina among them. 
It appears to be probable that he has effectually circumvented 
the enemy. First he threw on to the opposite shore a picked com- 
pany, who were to carry a fort by a coup de main, if possible. 
The chosen band landed, but the surprise failed, and the men 
took to the mountains. In the meantime Garibaldi kept silence ; 
held his army in readiness on the beach ; collected shipping ; 
and worried the Neapolitans every night by demonstrations. 
They kept a good look out upon the point over against Messina ; 
and while thus engaged, the Italian chief sent his soldiers across 
the straits at other points. Some appear to have landed at Bag- 
nara on the North, the bulk at Melite on the South of Reggio. But 
this may not turnout to be correct; it may prove that the whole force 
descended at Melito, a conjecture that would account for the re- 
ported capture of Reggio. It is added that the fort at Seylla 
has also been taken ; and if these deeds have been accomplished, 
early this week Garibaldi must have been master of both sides of 
the straits. Insurrection has already shown itself, and a pro- 
visional government is said to have been set up at Potenza in 
the heart of the kingdom. The court of Naples is in a state of 
great alarm, and ready to fly at the first shot. The Count of 
Aguila has been banished by the Ministers, on the ground, it is 
confidently stated, that he had conspired with the republicans to 
overturn the Government, hoping in the confusion to become 
King. He protests, somewhat too warmly, that he is a stout 
constitutionalist. Now that Garibaldi has entered Naples, 
Austria, it is said, will send a note to the Great Powers, declaring 
her resolve, not to act aggressively, but to defend Venetia. 

The latest version of the Téplitz arrangement is, that Prussia 
will assist Austria and go to war with France, in case that 
Power should assail Venetia; and of course the whole Confede- 
ration would be up were France to menace the Rhine. How far 
this version is accurate, we have no means of knowing. 

The Constitutional party in Hungary and in the Council of 
the Empire appear to be making progress. The Feast of St. 
Stephen has been kept at Pesth, Benedek and the Primate as- 
sisting at the national celebration. In the Grand Committee of 
the Council, the Hungarian programme of self-government for 
all the provinces of the empire has been carried by a majority of 
six to one; the Ministers being in the majority. It is still, 
however, a question of good faith on the part of the monarch 
and his intimate advisers. We observe a report that the Em- 
peror of Russia has done special honour to the Emperor of Aus- 
tria on the birthday of the latter. 

The Emperor Napoleon is on his way to visit those new ac- 
quisitions of territory—Savoy and Nice. He is attended by the 
Empress. 


The most enthusiastic reports of the progress of the Prince of 
Wales reach us from British North America. Everywhere he is 
met and welcomed with a spirit of manly loyalty, which shows 
how strong is the bond of affection between England and her 
self-governed Colonies. The fervour of loyalty is stimulated by 
the courteous and hearty manners of the Prince, and admiration 
hardly keeps within the bounds of common sense. The Colonies 
will long cherish the memory of the visit of Albert Prince of 
Wales. Already, too, in the United States, a fever of excited 
anticipation is rising, and no end of preparations are in progress 
in New York to entertain and lionize the descendant of George 
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the Third. No doubt much of this feeling is due to the estima- 
tion in which the Americans hold our Queen; but something is 
due to sympathy with the young Prince, and something also to 
respect and affection for old England, the mother of the giant 
. empire of the West. 


Hebates and WProceedings in Parliament. 


PRINCIPAL BUSINESS OF THE WEEK. 

Hovss or Lorvs. Monday, August 20. Royal Assent to the Census (Scotland( 
Bill, the Corrupt Practices Prevention Act (1854) Continuance Bill, the European 
Forces (India) Bill, the East India Stock Transfer, &c., Bill, the Poor-law Con- 
tinuance Bill, the Prisons (Scotlamd) Bill, the Land Clauses Consolidation Act 

1845) Amendment Bill, and the Maynooth College Bill—Savings Banks and 
riendly Societies Investments Bill read a second time--Fortifications (Provision 
for Expenses) Bill read a second time—Defence of the Realm Bill read a second 
time— Wine Licences (Ireland) Bill read a third time and passed. 

Tuesday, August 21. East India Loan Bill read a first time—Rifle Volunteer 
Corps Bill, Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Bill, Fortifications (Provision for Ex- 

mses) Bill, Customs (No. 2) Bill, Stamp-duties (No. 2) Bill, and Defence of the 

alm Rill read a third time and passed. 

Thursday, August 23. Excise-duties Bill read a third time and passed—East 
India Loan Bill read a second time—Spirit-duties Bill read a second time—Appro- 
priation Bill, Naval Discipline Bill, Roman Catholic Charities Bill read a first time. 

Friday, August 24. Highways Consolidation Bill read a first time—Law Re- 
form ; Lord Campbell’s Statement—Roman Cajholic Charities Bill read a second 
time—Appropriation Bill read a second time—Spirits Bill read a third time and 
passed, 

Hovse or Commons. Saturday August 18. Supply; the last items of Miscella- 
neous Estimates—Militia Pay Bill read a first time. 

Monday, August 20. The Syrian Question; Lord Palmerston’s Answer to Mr. 
Monsell—Appropriation Bill read a first time—Exchequer Bond Bill read a first 
time—East India Loan Bill read a third time and passed—Spirit Duties Bill read a 
third time and passed—Party Emblems Bill committed= Sale of Gas Act Amend- 
ment Bill read a third time and passed. 

Tuesday, August 21. Appropriatioa Bill read a second time—Local Government 
Act (1858) Amendment (No. 2) Bill read a third time and passed—New Zealand Bill 
withdrawn—Naval Discipline Bill committed—Party Emblems Bill reported. 

Wednesday, August 22. Appropriation Bill committed —Union of Benefices Bill 
committed— Metropolis Local Management Act Amendment Bill withdrawn—Naval 
Discipline Bill reported—Roman Catholic Charities Bill read a third time and passed. 

Thursday, August 23. Suez Canal; Lord Palmerston’s Statement—Isthmus of 
Darian Canal; Lord Palmerston’s Statement—Appropriation Bill read a third time 
and passed—Naval Discipline Bill read a third time and passed—Divorce Uourt 

ill read a second time—Union of Benefices Bill read a third time and passed— 
“* Count out.” ‘ 

Friday, August 24. Austria and Italy ; Lord Palmerston’s Answers to Questions 
—Switzerland, Persia; Mr. Kinglake and Mr. H. Seymour’s Complaints—Divorce 
Court Bill read a third time and passed—** Count out.” 

Nava. Discrpuine. 

The House went into Committee on the Naval Discipline Bill on 
Tuesday, and the Secretary of the Admiralty took advantage of the op- 
portunity to explain its object and provisions. 

Lerd Cranence Pacer said that very little change had been made in 
the code for the government of the Navy since the days of Charles IT., 
and then he went into detail. 

‘The first great defect which the present Act manifests is the extreme 
difficulty of holding courts-martial. As the law at present stands no court- 
martial can be held unless five ships are in presence, so that it has happened 
on many occasions that a fleet has been kept together to hold courts-martial 
when the public service required that they should be dispersed. Another 
very great inconvenience which has for a long time been felt is that, how- 
ever large may be the fleet in presence, there are no means of holding more 
than one court-martial at a time, so that, although there may be twenty 
line-of-battle ships present, and although in such a large fleet’ many cases 
must necessarily occur, thereare no means of trying a second offender until 
the first case has been disposed of. We propose to deal with both these in- 
conveniences by a clause making the presence of three ships sufficient, and 
allowing lieutenants to sit as members of the court from which they are now 
emaluded. As lieutenants are placed in a very responsible position, and 
have often the entire discipline of a ship to manage, it is manifestly an ano- 
maly that they should not be thought worthy to sit on courts-martial. By 
this proposal we shall greatly facilitate the holding of courts-martial. It is 
impossible to over-estimate the importance of this point, because not only is 
there the inconvenience to which I have alluded of fleets being kept to- 

ther when they should be dispersed on service, but it continually happens 

t offenders are kept awaiting their trial for many weeks—I may say 
months. Having stated the facilities in holding courts-martial which will 
be afforded if the Committee approve this measure, I will now endeavour to 
explain the clauses with regard to the crimes and punishments which are 
set forth in the bill. And if any should think how Draconic they still ap- 
pear, I pray them to bear in mind that we have to deal with a great body of 
men shut up in a box, which a ship is—men of all classes, and some with- 
out religious or moral principles. Te any honourable gentleman thinks the 








punishments too severe, I beseech him to bear in mind that, unless we | 


maintain the discipline of our fleets, no longer will our fleets do honour to 
the country. 

“The first thing which we found necessary was to classify the crimes. 
The law at present deals with crime without reference to the motives under 


which that crime was committed. I will take the cases of crimes before the | 


enemy. Everyone will remember the case of Admiral Byng. He was tried 


under the 12th Article of War, which declares death to be the punishment | 


of every person in command who through cowardice, negligence, or disaf- 
fection, withdraws from action, or does not come into avtion, or does not 
take every ship of the enemy which it is possible to take. The court-mar- 
tial which condemned Admiral Byng acquitted him both of cowardice and 
disaffection, and found that he had only been guilty of an error in judg- 
ment ; and thereupon, although the clause obliged them to sentence him to 
death, they recommended him strongly to mercy, and wrote a petition to 
the Admiralty of that day, conveying their sense of the enormity of the 
punishment for such an offence. Unfortunately, it was not until twenty-two 
years afterwards that a clause was introduced giving power to inflict a less 
punishment. After that cruel execution of Admiral Byng, a small modifi- 
cation was made giving the court power to mitigate the punishment. We 
go further. We not only give the power of mitigation, but do not permit 
the court to award the extreme penalty unless the motives for the crime are 
such as to deserve capital punishment. We deal with the class of offences 
before the enemy by dividing it into three categories. To the first— 
treachery—we award death, and I do not suppose that any honourable gen- 
tleman will think that too severe. For cowardice we propose that the of- 
fender shall suffer death, or be imprisoned and dismissed from her Majesty’s 
service ; and for neglect of duty, which may arise from remissness, careless- 
ness, drunkenness, which may incapacitate a man for discharging his duty, 
or for a variety of other causes, we propose to inflict a punishment of a 


lesser degree. My object is to show that we intend to define the crimes, | 


and to define the motives which impelled the offender to commit a particu- 
lar crime, and to deal with him according to the motives. 
‘There is an anomaly in the present law which we propose to do away 


jis,—you give a court-martial power to inflict death for 
any grave offence, but you give it no power ef intermediate punish 
like penal servitude, which would be commensurate with a grave off 
short of a capital crime. We propose to give power to courts-martial to in. 
flict death or penal servitude, or other punishments of a lesser character. 
That I believe will be a great improvement. The next point is, what is and 
what is not mutiny? I believe the highest legal authorities are divided on 
this point. Is mutiny the act of one man, or must it necessarily be the 
of more than one? Legal opinions differ about that. In the origina] pj 
as drawn by the Admiralty, we defined mutiny to be the act of two or more 
persons—a combination, in fact. The bill, however, was very care 
considered by a Select Committee of the Upper House, on which some of fhe 
most eminent law lords sat; a great deal of evidence was taken, and 
came to the conclusion that we had better not define mutiny in the bill, The 
definition, therefore, of mutiny has been expunged; but it will be seen 
every mutinous act which can be committed has been dealt with under the 
head of mutiny and insubordination. The next difficult point which ye 
have dealt with is desertion. A man may desert from his ship with the jp. 
tention of stopping away, and be caught and brought back in twenty-foy 
hours, and another man may stop away twenty or thirty days and yet not 
intend to desert; yet both are desertions now. Under the present law, there 
is really no definition of the crime, any more than in a mere general 
it has hoes dealt with according to the custom of the service, rather 
according to any known law. At present, we have no power to deal with 
offences committed on shore. If any officer, or sailor, or marine misconduets 
himself in a town, the captain has really no power to bring him aboard ghj 
and try him. This has frequently been the cause of great inconveni 
and we have taken powers in this respect which will be greatly to the a- 
varftage of the service. In addition to clearly defining offences, we 
to give power to courts-martial to find a man charged with a greater ‘offen 
guilty of a lesser offence only if they see fit, and if they find him guilty of 
| the lesser offence they will have power to award the lesser punishment, 
| For instance, they may find a man accused of murder guilty of manslaughter 
| only, if they think the evidence warrants them. They have no power of 
the sort now. Then, there comes the question of corporal punishment, 
which has always excited a great deal of attention in this country. I ay 
assure the committee that there is not an officer in the Navy who does not 
suffer the greatest possible pain in inflicting corporal punishment. I am 
speaking the genera! opinion of the profession when I say that officers would 
give anything to get off flogging a man, and it is only because the punish. 
ment is a positive necessity in the service as at present constituted that it is 
inflicted. So long as there are men of bad character tn the service, who can 
be acted on by fear, so long will it be impossible to suppress corporal punish. 
ment altogether ; but every Admiralty has endeavoured as far as possible tp 
check the infliction of the punishment and to bring it under control. The 
Commander-in-chief has recently established in the Army a system of cla» 
sification. Every soldier who goes into the Army is placed in the first class, 
and is not liable to corporal (me no he has forfeited his position 
by a series of misconduct and is degraded into the second class. The honow 
of establishing that system is due to his Royal Highness. We have copied 
it in the Navy, and since last autumn we have classified the men in sucha 
way that every man who goes into the Navy goes in with the certainty that 
he is not liable to corporal punishment until he has forfeited the privi 
by a series of misconduct. ‘This has had the best effect. Don’t let gen! 
men run away with the idea that because we have had disturbances in ow 
fleet that therefore the discipline is gone, and that there isa want of 
feeling among the men, On the contrary, I can assure the Committee 
notwithstanding the marvellously short time in which our fleet has bem 
formed (10,000 men have entered in the past year), the admirable stated 
efficiency and discipline to which it has been brought is most creditableto 
the officers. We propose that whenever a sailor or marine shall be accused 
of any offence whieh will make him liable to corporal punishment there 
shall be a preliminary inquiry by one or more officers into the cireumstanets 
of the offence. When they have completed their inquiry it will be their 
duty to report to the commanding officer, who will either confirm their find- 
ing, or refuse to be guided by it; for we have thought it necessary still ® 
leave in his hands the power of inflicting punishment, although the com- 
mittee of officers may have reported against it. I am prepared to admit that 
this is not strictly in accordance with the usage of courts of justice, butit & 
impossible to divest the captain of the responsibility attaching to his pd 
tion ; and besides, we are but legalizing what is the practice in all well-e 
gulated ships.”’ : : 

Lord Clarence Paget read to the Committee some returns showing that 
corporal punishment has decreased since 1856 from one in thirty-nine to one 
in sixty-seven ; and he significantly remarked that ‘‘ the decrease has kept 
pace with the improved condition of the men, for whom the House of Com 
mons has generously voted better pay, better food, and increased allowances 
| of every description.” ; 
| Sir Joun Paxweton and Sir Cartes Narizr having expressed 
| their satisfaction that the Admiralty had grappled with this important 
subject, the Committee proceeded to discuss the clauses, No amend- 
| ment of any moment was made, except one limiting the number of lashes 


| to 48. 


ith, and which I confess I ised has ot been remedied long age 
wi whic confess am su 1as en remed) 
and it wth art rie 








Tue Fortirications Bru. 
Earl Gaanxvitte moved the second reading of the Fortifications (Pre 
“vision for Expenses) Bill, without remark. ; y f 
The Earl of ELtexnonovon expressed the gratification with which be 

regarded the measure, and said that he had for many years endeavoured 
to call the attention of successive Governments to the almost defenceless 
state of the country, and had urged upon them the necessity of no longet 

ermitting ourselves to remain unarmed in the midst of a world in arms. 
| He viewed the bill with all the more satisfaction, because he ente 

that distrust of the French Emperor which Lord John Russell had pr 
| dicted would be the result of his persevering with the annexation of Nice 
and Savoy. Before that event about 30,000 men had formed themselves 
into rifle corps; but the movement had since acquired increased force, 
| and 70,000 men had been added to the Volunteer ranks. That was the 
| commentary which the people of England had chosen to pass u 
| policy of the Emperor of the French. He regretted, however, t 
' Government had stopped short in regard to the fortifications at Sandows 
| in the Isle of Wight; and he himself would have gone further than 
| proposed to go in adding to the defence of the dockyards. The state 
| Woolwich would materially affect the results of any expedition ¢ 
might have for its object an attack upon the metropolis. In his — 
| Woolwich ought to be made the citadel of London, upon which, if pro 
| perly fortified, it would render an attack nearly impossible. a 
| again to the rifle Volunteers in eulogistic terms, Lord Elleaborong 4 
served that, admirable and useful as an arm of defence they might be, 
| would be unreasonable to expect them to act as the regular army 
| disciplined troops in the field, and he thought the Government would 

have done wisely if they bad taken steps to increase the regular forces. 
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Grey and Rrrox was much grati 
men of the general scope of the measure. To carry out the noble 
earl’s suggestion, however, with regard to Woolwi h would involve an 
expenditure; and as to the regular army, it was larger at the 

nt moment than it had been for some years past— 

“The noble earl has alluded to the smallness of the regular force we 
should be able into the field. I entirely agree with the noble eax] in think- 
ing that we must look very much to re slar troops for operations in the 
field. But we have made 2 great stride in the means of national defence by 
the creation of our Volunteer corps. I do not desire to exaggerate the im- 
nce of that movement ; but I may be allowed to say that I entertain a 
strong hope that it may be found to be of great utility in the maintenance 
of peace by the manifestation which it affords of the spirit which animates 
the people of this country, and of their determination to defend their native 
shores. I believe, too, that when the hour of peril arrives—if, indeed, it 
does come—the Volunteer force will be found to ve of the greatest possible 
advantage in occupying our various garrisons, in operating against the 
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flank of the enemy, and even in’ the case of some battalivus—I speak upon. 
authority—in taking part in operations in the field. Whether we | 


should maintain in this country a much larger regular army than we have 
hitherto kept up is of course a question for Parliament to decide. But upon 
that point I may observe that the regular force which we possess at the 
present moment is greater than that which we have had at almost any pre- 
vious period of our history ; that it has undergone no diminution during the 
last few months, and that it stands numerically at a higher point than 
itedid in the spring of 1859. It is a force, I may add, which, in the opin- 
ion of the Government, is sufficient to meet the exigencies of the time; but 
whether they be right in entertaining that opinion or not, it is satisfactory 
to know that the tendency of this bill is to utilize that force to a greater 
extent than independent of its operation would be possible. I cannot, 
under these circumstances, my lords, doubt for a moment that you will give 
asecond reading to a measure which is purely of a defensive character, 
which is aimed against no country, which has reference to no Government, 
which the great changes which have recently taken place in military science 
have rendered necessary, and which is to be regarded not so much as a war- 
like proposition as one caleulated to insure and main‘ain the peace of Eu- 
rope.” (Cheers.) : 

e bill was read a second time; and also the Defence of the Realm 
Bill, enabling Government to obtain land for the construction of works. 


Tur Syrian Question. 

Mr. Monsett asked Lord Palmerston for some further explanations on 
the Syrian Question. He complained that the origin of the troubles had 
been attributed to the Maronites, and that attempts had been made to 
exonerate the Turkish Government. Mr. Monsell quoted Parliamentary 

pers to show how the Druses and Turks had acted, and said he looked 
Baek with pain to the part he had taken in the war of 1854. 

Lord PALMERSTON said— 

“T confess I regret that the right honourable gentleman has thought it 
advisable to transfer to this House the dispute which has unfortunately 
taken place between the Druses and the Maronites. He has quoted pas- 
sages from the papers which have been laid before Parliament, which have 
been read before two or three times, and which, though they must always 
be heard with regret and indignation, have reaiiy nothing to do with the 
question which he has put to me. Ihave also to regret that the right 
honourable gentleman has thought fit to become the advocate of the dismem- 
berment of the Turkish Empire. He omitted, however, to state which was 
the foreign Power to which he was desirous of transferring Syria. I sup- 

it would not be England, and he will allow that it would not be for the 
interests of this country or for the general interests of Europe that other 
foreign Powers should divide the Turkish empire between them. No doubt, 
there are great and just complaints made against the Turkish rule. 
It is not from any predilection for the Turkish race that I think 
it desirable to maintain that empire, but any man who has paid 
the slightest attention to the matter must know that the Turkish 
empire could not be partitioned without involving a general European 
conflict, or, at all events, in its results without adding to other Powers posi- 
tions of great military and naval importance, to the serious detriment of 
the interests of this country. I am surprised that the right hon- 
ourable gentleman should have given us his opinion on this subject with- 
out telling us candidly to what foreign Power he thought it desirable to give 
Syria ; and probably he might also have favoured us by informing us what 
er foreign Power he would wish to see at Constantinople. My right 
honourable friend that said by the arrangement made for the internal admtn- 
istration of Syria, by which the Maronite districts were administered by Ma- 
rouite chiefs, and the Druse districts by Druse chiefs, both became easily 


subservient to the Turkish Pasha. [le is totally mistaken. It is in conse- | 
quence of the weakness of the Turkish authority in Syria that, from time to | 


time, these deplorable animosities of race between the Druses and the Ma- 
ronites have burst out. I don’t dispute what is proved by these papers, that 
the Torkish authorities in Syria—my right honorable friend talks of the 
Turkish Government, but that i3 a misnomer—have behaved infa- 
mously ill—infamously ill ; that some of the Turkish soldiers have behaved 
abominably ill. But, so far from the Turkish Government sheltering or 
protecting those miscreants, Fuad Pasha, who has been despatched to Syria 
with a large military and naval force, immediately on his arrival proceeded 
to arrest 400 of the principal offenders, and sent Osman Bey and Kurschid 
Pasha to Constantinople t> be tried. It was felt that*their trial would be 
better conducted on the spot than at Constantinople, and after having been 
‘adedin presence of all the military—after having had their ordersand mili- 

tary insignia stripped from them—they weresent back to Beyrout in order to be 
tried, condemned, as I believe, and ‘severely punished, as I trust, for their 
infamous crimes. My right honourable friend's question had very little to 
do with the greater part of his observations He wants to know why I 
stated that I had reason to believe that the Maronites were the first agres- 
sors. Tam very reluctant to advert to these things, because I think it of 
no use to inquire who struck the first blow. I was sorry when he forced 
from me my opinion the other evening, but I cannot now refrain from 2n- 
Swering his question. The facts of the case are these—For several 
mouths before the outbreak there cert ainly were among all the Christian com- 
munitics in Turkey and other parts of Europe rumours that such an out- 
k would take place in Syria. It is well known that large supplies of 
arms were furnished to the Maronites—European arms, coming from Eu- 
rope—I cannot tell whence they came—some of them were sold o enly in 
yrout, and beyond those great numbers were supplied to the Maronite 
population. If my right honourable friend will refer to the papers pre- 
sented he will see in a despatch of Mr. Moore that the war began with an 
attack by the Maronites on four or five villages in which there was a mixed 
lation of Druses and Maronites, for the purpose of expelling the Druses. 

t was also currently believed that there was a Maronite committee sitting 
at Beyrout, of which Bishop Tubia was the directing agent, and that the 
object of their deliberations was to excite the Maronites to take advan- 
of this opportunity of expelling the Drases at all events from the 
mixed districts, My right honourable friend says that reports pre- 
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; the Druses harmless for any atrocities they committed. I don’t know 
whence he gathered his information. I never heard of it, and it must 
| be the invention of those from whom he received it. Such a report is 
| totally baseless; it has no foundation whatever, and can only be circulated 
by persons who wish to serve their own purposes by doing so. The British 
Government has had no more intimate communications with the Druses 
than with the Maronites. Having stated thus much, I am at liberty to add 
that not long ago Lord Cowley, in conversation with M. de Thouvenel on 
the subject, expressed the opinion that the Maronites had been the first 
rgressors, and M. de Thouvenel said he believed so too; that he believed 
aronite priests had excited their flocks to commit acts of aggression 
against the Druses. At the same time that is no excuse for the Druses; it 
is no palliation for the enormities they have committed, I dare say that if 
the advantage had been on the side of the Maronites they also might have 
been guilty of some excesses; but I do not believe they could have been 
capable of anything like the atrocities of the Druses. The answer, there- 
fore, which I have to give is, that he will find at page 6 of the papers pre- 
sented to Parliament an account of the attack by the Maronites upon the 
mixed Christian and Druse villages, and that, in the opinion even of the 
French Government, the Maronites were the first aggressors. No doubt 
there had been from time to time border feuds between the two hostile 
races, and therefore it is very easy, by holding up single cases of gutrage, to 
make either party the aggressors. But the question is, who began the war? 
Individual outrages, I fear, were too common on both sides; and it is im- 
possible to say that either the one or the other began those attacks. The 
question is, who commenced what may fairly be considered a war between 
race and race, and that question I have already answered.” 














Tun Svrz Cana, 
Mr, Henry Seymour put several questions to Lord Palmerston re- 


specting the shares in the Suez Canal alleged to have been taken by the 
Pacha of Egypt, and loans raised by him without the sanction of the 
Porte. 
Lord Patmerston made an interesting statement in reply. He said 
that it was true that the Pacha of Egypt had taken a large number of 
shares in the Suez Canal Company (one of the greatest delusions of mo- 
| dern times). The Pacha had in the first instance taken 35,000 shares ; 
| but, refusing to take any more, M. de Lesseps had placed a number of 

others in his name, to nearly the amount of 3,500,0007, Whether he 
| would pay when called on remained to be seen. He was not aware of 

any negotiations going on in Paris on the subject of the Suez Canal; the 
| French Government had taken no part in the matter, and Mr. Cobden 
| had received no instructions on the subject. The Pacha of Egypt had 
} contracted a loan in Paris, but it was on his private account, and did not 
| require the sanction of the Porte, in accordance with the treaty on the 
| settlement of Syria in 1840. 

In answer to Mr, Sroonsr, Lord Patmerston said that Mr. Cobden 
was fully: authorized, with Lord Cowley, to negotiate any commercial 
transactions with the French Government. 


Tue Isruuvus or Danien. 
| In answer to questions from Mr. Brapy, Lord Patmerston made an 
| explanation touching the proposed ship canal across the Isthmus of 
| Darien. He said there was no political difficulty as to forming a canal 
| across the Isthmus of Darien; on the contrary, there was no agreement 
between the British and American Governments to promote any such 
plan. In 1854, surveys were made by English and American official 
engineers of the Isthmus, and they had come to the opinion that the 
scheme of a ship canal was impracticable. Therefore the Government 
| was not prepared to afford any material or pecuniary assistance towards 
further surveys. 








Tue Divorce Covrt Parvinrer, 


| When the motion for the second reading of the Divorce Cowt Bill~— 
| a measure which originated in the House of Lords—was made on Mon- 





| day, Mr. Hennessy moved that it should be laid aside, on the ground 
that it contained a money clause, and thercby infringed the privileges of 
the House. 

The Spraxer stated that clause 5 did infringe the privileges of the 
House, as it provided for the payment of money to be appropriated by 
| Parliament. During the last six years a practice has grown up in the 
| House of Lords of inserting such clauses absolutely, instead of inserting 
| them as suggestions, and it ought to be discontinued, As, however, the 
| bill was an amending bill, he advised the House not to set it aside. 

The debate was adjourned at this stage; but on Thursday Lord Pat- 
MERSTON resumed it, calling attention to the observations made by the 
Speaker on Monday, aud expressed his opinion in concurrence therewith, 
that the fifth clause of the Bill was a violation and infringement of the 
rights and privileges of the House of Commons. Considering, however, 
| the important nature of the Bill, and that steps had been taken by th 
| Speaker to puta stop toe a practice on the part of the other House which 

had, in this instance, been carried to an extreme, he thought the House 
| would do well to adopt the suggestion of the Chair, and not lay the Bill 
| aside, but read it a second time. He recommended, however, that there 

should be a special entry on the Journals of the reasons for the non- 
enforcement of their right. 
| Sir James Granam said his first impression was that the Dill should 
| be laid aside; but, upon further consideration, he concurred in the course 
recommended by Lord Palmerston. The time, he thought, had arrived 
for a decided check to the practice. 

Mr. Wurrr and Mr, Wuauuey were for more stringent measures, but 
they were overruled. Mr, Hennessy withdrew his amendment; the 
bill was read a sccond time by a majority of 43 to 11, and, passing 
through Committee at once, was ordered to be reported. 












Party Emsiems, 

The House went into Committee on the Party Emblems (Ireland) 
Bill. Mr. Canpwe.t moved the omission of clause 1, in order to substi- 
tute a new clause. This was agreed to, and the new clanse was then 
moved. It was thus framed— 

‘** Every person who shall wilfully do any of the acts hereinafter men- 
tioned in such a manner as may be calculated or tend to provoke animosity 
between diferent classes of her Majeaty’s subjects and lead to a breach of 
the public peace, shall be guilty of a misdemeanour; that is to say, the 
publicly exhibiting or displaying upon any building o t} 








or] he wilfully 
permitting or suffering to be publicly exhibited or displayed upon any 
uilding or place any banner, flag, or party emblem, or symbol, or the 
publicly meeting and parading with other persons, or the playing of any 
music or discharging uny cannon or firearm in any public street, road, or 


lace, or 








place,” 
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Great objections were taken to the clause by Mr, Burr, Mr. Vance, 
and Mr. Henry. It was contended that the terms were unconstitu- 
tional ; that the clause, indeed the whole bill, was a piece of dangerous 
legislation ; that it went beyond the penal law; and that its passing 
would afford a triumph to the Roman Catholics. A sharp contest arose 
between Mr. Osnorne and Lord Patmerston on one side, and Captain 
Axcupatt on the other, on the social antagonism peculiar to Ireland, or 
as one Member said, to Ulster. It was proposed to insert the words “ in 
Ireland,” in order to confine its operation to that country, and the 
amendment was carried by 71 to 21. The words were inserted, An 
amendment, to insert the words, ‘‘ and knowingly,” was agreed to, and 
another amendment, substituting the words, ‘‘ with the intention,” for 
‘in such a manner as may be calculated or threaten to.” 

Sir Epwarp Grocan moved the insertion of the word “ public” be- 
fore “ building ;” negatived by 68 to 28. Mr. Picorr moved the re- 
jection of the whole clause; negatived by 59 to 32. 

The other clauses passed, and the operation of the Act was limited to 
three years. 

Tur Savincs Banks Bitt. 
On the motion of the Duke of Arcyt1, the House of Lords on Monday 
assed a resolution declaring it urgent that the Savings Banks and 
riendly Societies Investment Bill should pass. He then moved that 
the bill should be read a second time, a motion agreed to without a divi- 
sion, after a debate between Lord Monreac te and Earl GranvILie, 
Surpty. 

The last votes of Supply were taken at a sitting of the House of Com- 
mons on Saturday. 

A great variety of subjects were discussed; the principal of which 


were a vote of 20,0007. for three submarine telegraphs—the Mediter- | 
ranean Extension, the Channel Islands, and the Red Sea; a vote of 
20007. for the British Historical Portrait Gallery; a vote of 15,0007. for 


the National Gallery; a vote of 17,000/. for the Kensington Museum ; 


and a vote of 80,117/. for public works inIreland. All these votes were 


agreed to, but some of them not without divisions. 
Mr. Spooner divided the Committee against the vote for the Portrait 
Gallery on the ground that it neither promoted art nor morals. Mr. 


Contncuam did not object to the vote, but thought that the money was 
badly expended, and that there should not be a separate Committee of 
Selection. Mr. Guapstonr and Sir Grorcre Lewis contended that 


special knowledge is required. The vote was agreed to by 37 to 8. 


Lord Henry Lennox moved the rejection of the vote for the National 
Gallery. The vote was said to be to increase the accommodation for the 
Lord Henry Lennox thought that if faith were 

ept with the public, the expenditure would be useless next year; and if 
faith were not kept, the Royal Academy would remain in Trafalgar 
Square for some eight or ten years longer, instead of having speedy no- 
h the arrangement made by Mr. Disraeli in 


— and sculpture. 


tice to quit, in accordance wit 
1859 


Mr. Cowrer defended the vote. The question of the future of the 
National Gallery has not been decided. Some time must elapse before a 
ery can be built capable of receiving all the National pictures; the 
ouse would not like temporary buildings, and therefore it was ex- 


pedient to make the existing space in the National Gallery available. 


What he proposed was to continue the floor of the galleries across the 
centre hall, which would provide a saloon of 75 feet by 40, and 35 feet high ; 
and he asked the House to vote the money for the purpose of making this 
interior alteration without touching the external walls. In addition, an- 
other large room would be formed out of the lower portion of the central 
hall on the ground floor, which, including the space occupied by the Royal 
Academy for sculptures, would be made into one large room, containing 
very nearly the same superficial area (3000 feet) as the other floor; and for 
the present this would be handed over to the Royal Academy for their 


sculptures, 


e measure proposed will be only a step towards making the building 
available for an uniform purpose, and will not interfere with its final 


destination. 


Mr. Osnorne and Mr, Con1nGHam replied to Mr. Cowper and ay 
is 


objected to the vote. Lord Patmerston came in to the assistance of 


colleague and gave a fuller explanation of the contemplated application 
of the money. The Committee, however, were very reluctant to receive 


these explanations, and the vote was only agreed to by 31 to 23. 
On the vote for the South Kensington Museum, Mr. Ayrton and Mr. 


Contneuam objected to this section of ‘a colossal scheme of expenditure 


at Kensington ;” but the vote was agreed to. 


Mr. Hennessy moved the omission from the Irish vote of 2000/7. 


for the model school at Cork, but he was defeated by 40 to 3. 


This was the last item, and Mr. Massey was cheered as he left the 


chair. 


When the report was brought up on Monday, Mr. Conrnenam re- 
ational Gallery, declaring that if the Royal 
Academy were turned out very slight alterations would make the Na- 
tional Gallery suffice for the National pictures for years to come. He 


vived the discussion on the N 


desired to postpone the vote; but he met with no effective support. 


Mr. Conincuam divided the House against the item for the South 


Kensington Museum ; but he was defeated by 60 to 21. 


Mr. Scutty took up the opposition to the Cork Model School, and 


pressed it to a division ; but the vote was sustained by 58 to 13. 
Rerorm Birt Expenses. 


_ On the report of the last supply votes, Mr. Jars took exception to 
items for expenses incurred in preparing the two last Reform Bills— 
3668/, 17s. for the bill of 1858, and 26227. for collecting statistics in con- 


nexion with the bill of this year. These charges are monstrous. 


While a great responsibility devolves upon the Government for bringing 
in the Estimates so late, there are Members who filled those benches—[{Mr. 
James here indicated the benches below the gangway on the Ministerial 
side]—and who taiked very loudly of economy, retrenchment, and reform— 
and he referred particularly to some of the Manchester School—(cheers)— 
who left to twenty-five or thirty Members at the end of the Session the duty 
When 


of exercising a vigilant control over public expenditure. (Cheers.) 


these honourable Members talked so loudly upon the hustings and at Man- 
chester about economy and retrenchment, they ought not to desert the ques- 
tion of economy and retrenchment in that House when the estimates came 
on for discussion. (Cheers.) 

_ Mr. Larxe said the Government were not responsible for the first 
item. The second defrayed the expense of checking the Poor Law re- 
turns which had been questioned in that House. 





the introduction of Reform Bills for the amusement of Mr. Bright was 
evidently expensive, and he hoped they would not be pestered with 
another. Mr. Mexior twitted Mr. Malins with not voting against a bjjj 
which he thought would destroy the greatness of England. 

Mr. Picorr proposed that the item of 3600/7. for drawing the Reform 
Bill of 1859 should be struck out, but desisted when he found that the 
sum had been paid. 


Tue New Zeatanp Brix. Lord PALMERSTON intimated that owing to 
the late period of the session it was not the intention of the Government to 
proceed with the New Zealand Bill. The object of the measure was to 
tect the interests of the aborigines of the colony, and had time allowed he 
was convinced he should have been able to remove the objections which were 
entertained to it. But the Government were of opinion that the power 
which the New Zealand constitution vested in the Crown in respect to the 
rights of the aborigines would, if properly used, be sufficient for the PUrpose 


| they had in view. Should it, however, appear that these powers were jn. 


adequate, he should not hesitate to call upon Parliament to legislate on the 
subject. 





Mr, Matus said that 


Sir Joun Pakrneton complained with some bitterness of the courg 
which had been pursued by the Government in relation to the measure, ang 
observed that nothing had been stated by the noble lord at the head of the 
Government as a reason for withdrawing the bill which he could not haye 
communicated to the House a week ago. It was a pity the noble lord hag 
not made up his mind sooner; but he presumed the Government had gis. 
covered that, late as was the session and skeleton as was the appearance of 
the House, it would refuse to pass a bill so utterly opposed to the general 
principles of our colonial policy, and so unwise in itself. The right hon. 
| ourable baronet also complained that he had been put to the inconvenience 
of coming up from Worcestershire to oppose a bill which the Government 
could not have seriously intended to proceed with. 

Mr. CurcHester Fortescue and Sir Grorcr Lewis explained at some 
length the views of the Government, which were an amplification of Lon 
Palmerston’s succinct statement. Other Members joined in the debate be. 
fore it closed. 

Roman Catnonic Cuaritres. The adjourned debate on amendment on 
consideration of*the Roman Catholic Charities Bill as amended was resume/ 
on Tuesday, by Mr. Hennessy, who invited the ne Cae to ad- 
dress the House on the first clause. The Attorney-General not responding, 
the House divided, when the amendment (which in reality was the fint 
clause) was carried by 70 to 13. 

Sir GeorcE Bowyer complained that the Attorney-General had broken 
faith with him, and that the effect of the clause just agreed to would be to 
render the bill a penal statute, inasmuch as it declared as superstitious the 
prayers for the dead, which were an essential portion of the Roman Catholic 
religion. He called upon the Government to add a proviso which would re 
move this grave objection. 

The ArrorNEY-GENERAL said he had tried to frame a clause which would 
be acceptable to all parties, but that he found, like others who essayed the 
difficult task of pleasing everybody, that he had pleased no one. Iname 
ment of weakness, he undertook to prepare a clause, and he gave it as his 
opinion that that which the House had just affirmed would not affect the 
present disposition of the law on the subject of superstitious uses. 

Sir Geornce Bowyer stigmatized the clause as mischievous, insulting, 
and injurious to the Roman Catholic body. The bill, however, would have 
to be referred back to the House of Lords, and he trusted that, despite of 
the jeers and laughter of the Treasury Bench, the large class of her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects who would be injuriously affected by the bill, would receive 
more consideration in that place than in the House of Commons. 

Lord PALMERSTON denied that the Government were guilty of any breach 
of faith, inasmuch as the clause, as originally proposed, had been agreed to 
without a division. 

Mr. Hurr (whose name is on the back of the bill) said that the pr- 
visions of the measure as they now stood were perfectly satisfaetory to the 
large body of Roman Catholics in the North of England, who had requested 
him to bring the subject under the notice of the House. 

Union oF Benerices Brit. In Committee on this bill, on Wednesday, 
Mr. Grirrirn and other Members protested against the progress of 
measure. Clause 14, however, was carried by 38 to 26, and the 
clauses were agreed to. The most important addition made to the bill, after 
a sharp debate, was a clause moved by Mr. Vance, providing that no 
scheme for the sale of churches should be submitted to the Queen unless it 
were approved of by both Houses of Parliament. 

Tue Dean or York. On the order for the consideration of the Lord 
amendments to the Ecclesiastical Commission Bill, Mr. Osnonne took et- 
a to the recent addition made to the salary of the Dean of York, and 
submitted a motion to the effect that in all cases where any schemes are pt 
posed by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners by which the income of any ecele- 
rinstical dignitaries are altered or increased, the same shall be Jaid before 
the two Houses of Parliament six weeks at least before they are submitted 
to her Majesty in council. 

Sir GeorcE Lewis opposed the motion, on the ground that it was not re 
levant to the amendments of the Lords. Mr. Krnnarp regretted that the 
Home Secretary had not treated the motion on its merits, but had chosen t 
avail himself of a technical objection upon which to rest his opposition. 
SPrakeEr ruled that the motion was not relevant to the question immed 
be House. The Lords’ amendments were ultimately agreed to by 

2 to 13, 

“Count Ovr.”” The House of Commons was counted out on Thur 
day, while Sir De Lacy Evans was moving an address to her Majesty, ® 
direct to be carried into effect the recommendations of the Royal Commission 
on the National Defences for the construction of a fortified work on Shooters 
Hill, to assist in the protection of Woolwich Dockyard and Arsenal, and® 
an important element in the means of defence for the metropolis ; also to 
direct that a Royal Commission be appointed to report on the lines of m 
available to an invading army advancing against London ; on the obs' 
or positions which may be occupied or prepared to obstruct or defeat a 
enemy on these lines; and on the points d’appui or support of the nati 
— in their operations in the vicinity, and for the defence of the metro 
polis. 














THE PRINCE OF WALES’S TOUR. 

The heir of England continues his tour amidst the unabated ardour of 
all classes of the population. He arrived at Fredericton on the 
noon of the 4th instant, after a run up the river St. John between banks 
lined and boats filled with people who hailed him with enthusiastie 
greetings. The town was decorated for his reception, and turned out its 
Volunteer military companies, and the mass of its inhabitants to giv? 
him welcome, On the 6th, the Government of New Brunswick pte 
—_ a loyal and patriotic address to the Prince ; who replied to it 8 
ollows—- ? 

‘* Gentlemen—I receive with much gratification an address which, while 
it breathes the spirit of loyalty to the Queen and affectionate attach 
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to her family that animates the whole people of the province, does not fai 
to remind me of the claims of your ancestors to live in the memory of your 
Sovereign and of the British nation. The commercial activity of St. John, 
the thriving agriculture on the banks of the river which I have traversed, 
and the smiling aspect of this city, the capital of New Brunswick, all tend 
to convince me, even apart from your gratifying assurance, of your pros- 
rity and happiness, which you enjoy under the constitution of the parent 
rate and the free institutions which you possess. Every visitor to your 
shores, more especially the son of your Queen, must earnestly pray that 

ur reaceful avocations may never be disturbed ; but, in case such mis- 
une should await the Empire, I rejoice to observe that in this, as well as 
the provinces which I have lately visited, the self-relying spirit of patriot- 
ism prevails ; and I see in the discipline of your \ olunteers the determina- 
tion to protect the national honour which is manifested in every portion of 
the Queen’s dominions. I beg you to accept my thanks for your con- 
gratulations, and for your earnest prayer for my present and future hap- 


rT wo other addresses were delivered, one from the city of Fredericton, 
and the other from the clergy. _ p 

‘A new park was afterwards inaugurated by the Prince, and in the 
evening he attended a ball at the Parliament House. 

Leaving Fredericton on the 7th, his Royal Highness landed from the 
Hero at Charlottetown, Prince Edward's Island, on Thursday, the 10th 
instant. He was accompanied to the island by the Admiral’s ship Nile, 
and the Ariadne, Cossack, Valorous, and Flying Fish, as well as by the 
French Commodore's ship Pomone. The day was stormy and wet, but 
he was nevertheless received by a at multitude of people, many of 
whom were from distant parts, and had to camp out for lack of accom- 
modation. The arrangements for the reception were good. The Prince 
landed under eight royal salutes from the ships and battery. He was 
received on Queen’s Wharf by the officers of the Government, members 
of the public bodies, the clergy and bar, and deputations of prominent 
citizens. He was conveyed in the Governor's carriage, and accompanied 
by a procession along the streets, which were lined by the Volunteer 
battalion. Numerous tasteful arches were erected; and the enthusiasm 
was very warm, ‘The reception was considered a complete success. 
Lord Mulgrave accompanied the Prince from Nova Scotia, as also did a 
guard of honour of regular troops. 


THE BERWICK COMMISSION. 

Several other witnesses have been examined ; among them, Mr. Ralph 
Anstruther Earle, formerly private secretary to Mr. Disraeli, and for a 
short time Member for Berwick. Having explained how he had corre- 
sponded with memb rs of the Derby Government in order to obtain a 
promise that the town barracks should be restored, and how ke used this 
correspondence as an electioncering engine, he spoke of Mr. Disraeli’s 
relations with Brodie — 

“ T know a pereon named Brodie ; he was sergeant-saddler at Weedon. I 
became acquainted with him shortly after I became Mr. Disraeli’s secre- 
tary. Shortly before the change of Government in 1858, a great deal of 
attention being excited by the Weedon scandals, several Members of Parlia- 
ment asked Mr, Disraeli to see Sergeant Brodie. Mr. Disraeli promised to 
make an pointment for him, but he was not able to do so; but one day, as 
he was walking to Westminster, Brodie accosted him and introduced himself, 
and walked with him to the House. This occurred before the change of 
Government in 1858. Mr. Disraeli, thinking he had been ill-used, en- 
couraged him, and the result was that Brodie used to lie in wait for him and 
talk tohim. At the time of the change of Ministry, I became private secre- 
tary to Mr. Disraeli, and one of the first letters I received was from Brodie, 
asking for an interview and making some allusions to his claims. Mr. 
Disraeli docketed the letter, to the effect that he knew the man and had 
some interest in him, and desired me to see him and ascertain what he 
wanted. Brodie came to meet me, and related the circumstances under which 
he had been deprived of his appointments, and asked if Mr. Disraeli’s influ- 
ence would be used to get him reinstated in his former post, or to obtain some 
new ceptions. Mr. Disraeli, entertaining the same sentiments towards 
him which he had entertained before coming into office, spoke to General | 
Peel, and General Peel promised to inquire and ascertain whether 
anything could be done for him. The report received by General Peel was 
unfavourable to Brodie, and one of the reasons given against his being em- | 
ployed was that Brodie was mad. Although there was constantly an air of | 
excitement in Brodie’s manner, Mr. Disraeli did not concur in this opinion, 
and observed nothing in his proceedings which could not be reconciled with 
his character as a man suffering under real or imaginary oppression. When 
Mr. Disraeli’s efforts first failed to obtain any appointment for him in the | 
public service, he was glad to learn from Brodie himself that he had ob- | 
tained some employment in his own line of business. Some months sub- | 
sequently, in April, 1859, Brodie accosted Mr. Disracli in the lobby (I ob- 
tained this from Mr. Disraeli afterwards), and asked to speak to him ina 
private place. Mr. Disraeli acceded, and Brodie said he had lost his em- 
ployment, and that he was in want. Mr. Disraeli said he could not hold | 
out any hope of his again being reinstalled in the public service, but he | 
thought he might get him something to do in connexion with the general | 

ection—meaning thereby messenger or paid canvasser ; but he did not say 
where. He also told Brodie that he might go to Mr. Rose and mention his 
name. Brodie said, ‘Oh, that won't do; can’t you give me something 
Written?’ Whereupon Mr. Disraeli took up an envelope, and wrote what 
—to use Mr. Disraeli’s own expression—might be read at Charing Cross. I 
from Messrs. Pocock that Brodie had gone to Mr. Rose’s office, but did | 
hot see that gentleman, not as Brodie was taken as a ‘spy,’ but because his | 
eccentric appearance and incoherent language, and his being under the influ- | 
enee of liquor, alarmed the clerks, and they thought he ought not to be allowed 
to remain lounging about the premises, as he was manifestly intoxicated, and | 
perhaps insane. This I heard, like the first of what is gone before, last 
er This is all that I know about it. I have not seen Mr. Disraeli, or 
Atessrs. Coppock, or Mr. Rose about this evidence. What I have now said | 
is my own recollection of what was told me, and what I know myself. I | 
Ye received no letter from Mr. Disraeli or anybody else in reference to the | 


evidence rr here. That is Mr. Disraeli’s handwriting [memorandum 


roduced.] A statement such as Mr. Nicol made here was very current in 
fuliamentary circles At the time of the Frome election. With regard to 
the statement that Brodie had introduced me to debating clubs, he met me 
in Leicester § uare, and told me there was an exciting political debate 

ing on ata place in the neighbourhocd, and asked me if I would go and 
a it. Idi igo with him, and he took’me to a place where I found seve- 
a people sitting at a table drinking beer. He then said, ‘Oh, we have 
: me to the wrong place,’ but I can’t say now where he took me afterwards. 
oe never with him again. I had no conversation with him about his 
thew employed in the secret service of the Government. I should have 
j ~ m the last man to be employed in any such capacity. I first 
Nicol’ Berwick mentioned jn connexion with this story when I read Mr. 

eol's evidence. Brodie certainly was not in the habit of taking me to de- 











bating societies. He used to come to me with such paragraphs cut from 
papers as the following—‘ Wyld’s Reading Rooms—debate last night, ques- 
tion popes, Is Lord Palmerston fit to be the adviser of the Queen > Ayes, 
15; Noes, 10.’ ”’ 

Mr. Stapleton, Captain Gordon, aid Mr, Majoribanks, were among 
the other witnesses, Their evidence goes to show what is notorious that 
the place is corrupt. Mr. Majoribanks said— 

** Since I became a candidate in 1853 I never spent a farthing on a vote, 
and am very unpopular with the freemen in consequence, as they know I 
could well afford it if I chose.” 

Mrs. M‘Gall was examined, but she cried and told nothing, except 
that her husband had gone away to Edinburgh. 


Che Alrtropolis. 

London has really gone out of town. The week is barren of political 

or civic news. Mr. Spurgeon at the Tabernacle, the Stepney murder, 

the great fires, and the rain, have been the engrossing topics, especially 
the last. 


Mr, Spurgeon has been lecturing to an audience at the “ Tabernacle” 
on his foreign tour. Before commencing, he made it a sine qua non that 
the company sbould subscribe 1000/. towards the expense of erecting this 
building, and he actually obtained 960/. Some of his statements were 
very amusing. He said, among other things— 

** Baden is a godless place.” He went to see the gaming-table, and 
thought it the most frightful sight he ever beheld. Those were best off who 
lost. If they lost it served them right, but if they won the devil would 
have them. In Prussia he found all the work done by women, and it made 
him truly indignant. ‘‘If,’’ said he, ** I had been one of the strapping women 
I saw, with my husband smoking his pipe, and looking on while I worked, 
and had there been an act for giving wives who beat their husbands two 
months’ imprisonment, I would have broken that act.” 


At the Central Criminal Court, John Constant Woillez, formerly a Cap- 
tain in the Zouaves, seven times wounded, and Charles Bliss, have been 
found guilty of stealing a large mass of property from M. Gillett, the em- 
loyer of Woillez. They sold it to one Hart during the absence of Gillett. 
Voillez was apprehended at Moscow and made a full confession. He was 
also convicted of embezzling a large sum of money. Both prisoners were 
sentenced to imprisonment with hard labour for two years. Hart was or- 
dered to restore the property. 


Mrs. Mary Emsley, an old lady residing at Stepney, has been murdered by 
burglars. It was supposed that she always kept money in her house or on 
her person, and that the object of the criminals was to obtain possession of 
the gold. They did not touch deeds relating to her property, nor her 
cheque-book, nor did they ransack her drawers or boxes. Owning some 
hundreds of houses, she seems to have collected the rents and to have 
changed the silver for gold at a neighbouring publichouse. Her habits 
were known, and it is probable she was watched by the criminals. 

It is now supposed that Mrs. Emsley admitted her murderer herself at 
the front door, and that the murder was committed in broad daylight. This 
is a curious fact, since Grove Road, in which the deceased's house was situ- 
ate, is not only itself an open thoroughfare in which there is very consider- 
able traffic, but immediately abuts upon the Bow Road,—one of the largest 
arteries in the metropolis. The relatives of Mrs. Emsley are about to offer 
a reward of 200/. for the discovery of the assassin, and it is hoped the Go- 
vernment will offer a like sum. Mrs. Emsley has not, it is believed, any 
direct relations, and her property, it is supposed, will go to the Crown. 

George Brown, a young fellow, has been remanded by the Marylebone 
Magistrate on a singular charge. He is aceused of stealing gas-pipes from 
ag “ee He does not depy it. Happily the loss of the pipes has 
een discovered before the gas was turned on at the main, or very serious 
consequences might have ensued. 

A woman was charged with stealing some bacon from a shop. In con- 
sideration of her poverty the prosecutor, at the request of the Lambeth 
Magistrate, did not {press the charge. But the woman then threatened the 
prosecutor with an action for false imprisonment. Whereupon Mr. Norton, 
who had only remanded her, sent her to prison for a week with hard labour, 


Two great fires have occurred in London. The first broke out yesterday 
week, in a wharf near the Surrey side of London Bridge. It was an enor- 
mous conflagration, and destroyed vast quantities of products stored in the 
warehouses, as well as the warehouses themselves. Tlie second fire oc- 
curred at the Ratcliffe Cross Wharf, and it burnt down or damaged twelve 
houses, besides a large warehouse. 


Provincial. 

The provincial Volunteer corps are now in full activity. 
for county reviews are going on in all directions, and some reviews and 
inspections have taken place. The battalions are as energetic as ever in 
all kinds of drill, and the prediction that the rifle movement would take 
the place of the old exercises of our warlike forefathers is so far amply 
fulfilled. In Lancashire there is an encampment where real military 
duty is performed morning and evening by men who during the day are 
engaged in the ordinary avocations of town life. We are very glad to 
see that the county magistrates are taking up the matter in so hearty a 
spirit asa county affair; and we especially commend the example of the 
men of Lancashire to the attention of the whole kingdom. Lord Derby 
will entertain 13,000 Volunteers at Knowsley on the Ist of September. 


Preparations 


In answer to a vote of thanks accorded to him by the Northern Reform 
Union for his speech against the necessary measures for defending the 

sritish ports, Mr. Bright has sent the following curious statement— 

‘‘ The resolution you have sent me has given me much pleasure. I am 
only sorry that my efforts have been so fruitless in the House of Commons. 
In many sessions past, indeed since the beginning of the Russian war, eco- 
nomy has been despised, and every man who has attempted to prevent a 
waste of the public resources has been condemned as unpatriotic and anti- 
national. The people have been hoodwinked and befooled almost beyond 
all former example, and the ‘services’ which should be their servants and 
guardians have become their masters and spoilers. I know not when we 
shall see a change, but our late and present course cannot be continued 
without danger and disaster. Possibly we may sce disappointments and re- 
verses in trade which may drive us to take notice of the enormous sum 
which is annually and needlessly taken from the proceeds of the nation’s 
industry. England, with its population of thirty millions, will raise seventy 
two millions in Government taxes this year. The United States, with an 
estimated population of thirty-two millions, will raise about twelve millions 
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in Federal and State Government taxes this year. How long will England | were in retirement, in consequence of the death of the Grand Duchegg 


maintain her position in the race with this burden, and what institution is 
there in the English system that is worth a tribute of sixty millions sterling 
ayear> The time may come when the people will discover that monarchies 
and aristocracies may be purchased at too dear a rate, unless monarchies and 
aristocracies become more wise.” 

Lord Derby laid the foundation stone of a ragged school at Kirkdale, 
near Liverpool, on Saturday, and spoke with much effect in favour of 
ragged schools as a means of preventing the spread of delinquency among 
poor children. 


Mr. Price, with a body of stout followers, made an attack on the Aga- 
pemone last week, in the hope of releasing Mrs, Price. Price gallantly 
carricd the outworks by a rush. But he found the main entrance shut. 
His supporters broke down the door with iron bars, and discovered Prince 
and his partisans behind an inner retrenchment composed of furniture. 
Prince menaced his assailants with firearms, but gave way when he 
found that Price’s men were resolu‘c to storm. Search was made all 
over the house and grounds, but in vain; Mrs. Price was not there; nor 
could she be discovered in any of the outlying buildings belonging to the 
firm of Prince and Company. Mr. Price seems to have carried on the 
campaign against a farm belonging to the Agapemone; butin this he was 
outgeneralled, and darkness compelled him to desist. 

Mr. Price has made another foray this week into the dominions of the 
Agapemone; but he again failed to find his wife. 

At the Liverpool Assizes, on Monday, the trial of Thomas Winslow for 
for the murder of Mrs. Ann James, was commenced, and continued on Tues- 
day and Wednesday. ‘The cause of the death of Mrs. James was cancer of 
the ewcum—a natural disease which had perforated the bowels ; an analysis 
of various parts of the body disclosed the presence of antimony. In her 
life she had frequent vomiting, particularly after taking sago, but she 
had several times recovered from the attacks, though always labouring under 
extreme nervous prostration, The medical men believed her death to have 
been accelerated by the repeated administration of smal] doses of antimony. 
The charge against Winslow resolved itself into the question, did he ad- 
minister the antimony? Evidence as to his possession of antimony ; the 





property of Mrs. James and the preparation of a will at the prisoner’s in- | 


igo. 





in which antimony was found, by 


stigation ; and the preparation of I 
i though conclusive as to the will 


the prisoner, was given. The eviden 
and the bequest of the property to the prisoner, as also to an attempted pur- 
chase of antimony from Dublin, was entirely circumstantial as to the main 
charge, which Winslow retorted upon a niece of the deceased and her hus- 
band, My. and Mrs. Caffarata, who were living in the house at the dates of 
the illness and death. i l 





Dr. Cameron, a local physician, suspecting the ad- 
ministration of poison, had Mrs. James removed to the hospital, and before 
the death took place satisfied himself as to the presence of antimony. Mrs. 
Caffarata proved that on the 9th of June she gave her aunt some sago, which 
refreshed her; that the cup which contained it was washed; that about 






| fallen in torrents and the camp is i 
Tel 


three in the morning she went to bed with her aunt, for whom she made a ! 


cup of tea and boiled an egg which Mrs. James did not take ; before going 
to bed, she locked the door and put the key under it. When she awoke in 


the morning, she found two cups on the table, which must have been brought | 


in during the night, but the cup she brought up at night was gone. Wins- 
low was in the habit of bringing in things at night, and he made a state- 
ment to the police that in the night between the 9th and 10th he prepared 
sago for the deceased and took it into the bed-room at five in the morning. 
Dr. Alfred Swain Taylor proved the presence of antimony, and that 
death was accelerated by its administration, Professor Miller confirmed 
chemical evidence of Dr. Taylor. Mr. Baron Martin left it to the Jury 
whether the death of the deceased was accelerated by the administration of 
antimony ; and if it was administered by the prisoner and him alone. The 
Jury immediately returned a verdict of Not Guilty. 


Mr. George Crawshay, Mayor of Gateshead, has applied for a warrant 
against the editor and publisher of the Newcastle Dar/y Chronicle for in- 
fractions of the Foreign Enlistment Act. 





The application was made to the 


| 14, will return to his yacht. 
Moi sties to Algiers. 


Newcastle Bench of Magistrstes, and sustained by citations from passages | 


in the paper, giving ou account of one Captain Styles, formerly of the Fu- 
silier Guards, who is said to be raising a party 
Italy in whom General Garibaldi will take a great interest. Mr. Crawshay 
thinks that the giving of information as to the best way of joining Captain 
Styles, aud through him of General Garibaldi, and making a tour in the 
dominions of the King of Naples clad in a picturesque costume, and in com- 
any with several thousands of Italians, is a violation of the Foreign En- 
istment Act. The Newcastle Bench held that the publications in the 
newspaper did not amount to an infringement of the Act, and refused to 
grant the warrant, i 
Queen's Bench. 
John Edmund Gagg, the fellow who accused himself of having committed 
the Road murder, has been severely reprimanded by the Trowbridge Magis- 


trates for telling untruths of all kinds, and has been sent back to Westmin- 


ster, his parish, and there left to his own resources. 

George Cass was executed at Carlisle on Tuesday, for the murder of Ann 
Sewell at Embleton in March last. He made a confession, showing the 
falsity of his previous statement. It now appears that he deliberately 
killed the girl. He formerly said that she threw a knife at him, and that 
when he threw it back at her, and hurt her, she begged he would ‘* put her 
away altogether.”’ 


arty of excursionists to South | 
| the canals of France. 


Anne of Russia ; and for the same reason the birthday of the Duchess of 
Kent was not kept as usual. 
Mr. Sidney Herbert has left London to attend on the Queen. 


The body of a young girl—Elizabeth Slater—has been found in the 
Queen’s Park, near Edinburgh. She had been foully murdered,  Migg 
Slater ran away from home. On Saturday night, she was seen in com 
with some soldiers, dragoons from Piershill barracks. No cries were 

but the next day her body was found. She was only some fifteen years 
age, but looked older. “Two soldicrs are in custody, and two more ap 
taissing. The police are on the watch, and medical authorities are to make 
a ppst mortem examination of the body. 

The Dundee Advertiser vecords the death of Mr. William Clark, one of 
the largest shipowners in the port of Dundee, and one of the most active jp 
that stirring community. He took a leading part in all matters 
the shipping interest. It is remarkable that he commanded shipe hina 
from the age of twenty-one until middle life, and that he was captain of the 
Adelaide, the first ship which made the voyage from Dundee to Australia, 


IRELAND. 

Mr. William Smith O’Brien has publicly endorsed the wild state 
contained in the French pamphlet called La Question Irlandaise, Aj. 
though he does not desire an invasion of Ireland by the French, hehopeg 
that the French people will always be the allies of the Irish, and always 
sympathize with them. The English press misrepresents the state of 
Ireland, and Mr. O’Brien looks to French pamphleteers to correct them! 

Mr. Roebuck has been to Galway, and has been emphatically declared 
by the natives to be the man for that smart place. His entry wasg 
triumph ; he took up his abode in the house of Father Daly. Mr. Lever, 
‘“‘ the emancipator of Galway,” was also there. A great meeting was held 
to do honour to the trio—Father Daly, Mr. Roebuck, and Mr. Leyer, 
Mr. Roebuck explained the source of his affection for Galway— 

He was an Englishman, but he had some Irish blood in his veins, and he 
an affection—so, too, had the people of England—for this country, 
(Great 


had 


There were some, of course, enemies, but they put them down. 
; 
j 


78e., 

camp at the Curragh. The rain has 
undated with water. The bogs are 
ikes ; ground formerly dry, a quagmire; horses suffer severely, and men 
not less so. Some of the regiments have, of course, done better thay 
others under these unfortunate circumstances; but there are not want- 
ing those who seek to make the occurrence of an unforeseen calamity the 
occasion of an accusation against the Government! 


Great complaints come from the 







Foreign aud Colonial. 

Frauce.—The Moniteur of Wednesday contained a note on the in 
tended progress of the Emperor and Empress. It is as follows— 

‘¢ Their Majesties will leave on the 23d instant, on a visit to the new 
departments of Savoy and Nice. Marshal Vaillant is intrusted with the 
eare of the Imperial Prince during the absence of their Majesties. The 
Marshal will also sit at the Council of Ministers.” 

It is unofficially added, that the tour will last above a month. 

Their Majesties will leave St. Cloud at 9 a.m. on August 23, and will 
return on September 24 at 10°35 p.m. The principal stages of their journey 
will be Lyons, Chambery, Annecy, Grenoble, Marseilles, Nice, and Algiers. 
The visit to Corsica will be but a flying one. The Emperor will not bee 
night on the island, but after passing a few hours at Fjsceto on Septem 
A squadron of seven vessels will escort their 


The Emperor and Empress accordingly left Paris for Savoy and Nice 
on Thursday. 

The Foudre is about to proceed to Tunis to convey the Bey from that 
place to Algiers, where he will remain during the stay of the Emperor 
and Empress. 

The Monitewr has published a decree reducing the navigation dues a 
The reduced scale is to come into operation @ 
the Ist of September, 1860, 

An Imperial decree is expected, according to which corn and flour, oa 


| being imported into France by land or sea, in the latter case either ia 


Mr. Crawshay said he should appeal to the Court of | 


A naval court-martial held at Chatham has tried two cases. Lieutenant | 


James Waller O'Grady, of the Elk, has been found guilty of using disre- 
spectful language to First-Lieutenant Bell, and of refusing to apologize. 

e was sentenced to lose two years asa lieutenant, and be severely repri- 
manded. John Burridge, boatswain of the Elk, was found guilty of re- 
fusing to do any more duty, and of telling First-Lieutenant Bell to go to hell. 
He was reduced, and ordered to serve three years as an able seaman. 


A Coroner's Jury at Dover, after a long inquiry, has returned the fol- 
lowing verdict on the gun accident, whereby two Volunteers were killed 
and several wounded— : 

“The Jury are of opinion that the death of Lieutenant George Thompson 
and Sergeant John 
Fort, on the evening of the 9th instant, while at ball practice, and that the 
said accident was accelerated by the long use of the gun, and from the metal 
not being of a quality suitable for the casting of guns for artillery practice. 
The Jury are unanimously of opinion that a periodical inspection of all guns 
used in forts should take place.” 


SCOTLAND. 


The Queen has driven abroad, visiting the fine scenery near Balmoral, 





Monger was caused by the bursting of a gun at Archeliff 


French or foreign vessels, will only be subject to the minimum of duty 
until the end of September, 1861. All vessels laden with corn end flour 
will be exempt from tonnage dues. 

$rlqginm.—Letters from Brussels state that the volunteer movement 
in Belgium is rapidly making way. In Brussels a civie committee he 
just been formed to concert measures for the national defence. This 
Committee is provisionally composed of MM. Orts, Defre, Jamar, and 
Van Humbeeck, all members of the Chamber of Representatives; 
General Pletinckx, commander of the civic guard of Brussels; M. Aus- 
pach, échevin; and M. Considerant, the eminent writer. The object 
which the eommittee in the first instance wish to obtain, is to strengioea 
and enlarge the elements of defence which the population might avail 
themselves of in the event of aggression. The means in the communes 
where there is a civic guard existing, are— 

‘* First, to complete by voluntary action, and the improvement of arms 
the force which an actual organization presents; secondly, to prepare 


| moveable portion of the guard for the duty which the law assigns to it in 


and the Prince Consort has been deer-stalking. For some time they | 


hour of danger. 

‘* In places where the civie guard is not active it will be necessary for the 
Cominittee to assist in the organization of volunteer companies, and in 8 
transformation of archery and cross-bow societies into corps instructed in 
the management of arms of war. , 

‘“* The Committee has asked for the concurrence of all friends of national 
independence in Brussels and the provinces who desiye the same object. 

Staly.—After various attempts to send his forces directly across the 
straits from the Faro point to Calabria, Garibaldi, it is believed, has sue 
ceeded in overreaching the enemy, and has landed a force estima 
from 4000 to 8000 men on the main. The first successful landing 
place on the 8th of August, A select foree was chosen from the army 
about Messina, and sent across by boats at night. The object was 0 
seize the fort known as the Torre di Cavallo. The bulk of the fore 
landed, but, being discovered by the enemy, Missori, its leader, 
with his men to the mountains. Since the 8th many rumours have beea 
circulated. The reported movements of Garibaldi and his officers # 
mysterious and contradictory. Some of his time he bas passed at 8% 
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and he appears to have done all he could to bewilder the enemy ; going 
so far as to attempt to cut out the line-of-battle ship, Monarca, from 
the Bay of Naples itself; a daring action, in which the Veloce 
played a distinguished part. His efforts in diverting the enemy's atten- 
tion have been successful. Telegraphic despatches from Paris, Naples, 
ina, Genoa, Turin, report that he landed in Calabria, somewhere 
about the 19th; that he has with him some 8000 men; and that he is 
of Reggio, the Torre di Cavallo, and the Straits of Messina. It 
has been variously reported that the landing was effected at Melito on the 
South of Reggio, and at Bagnara on the North. The probability is that 
the Garibaldian troops landed in both places. At present, we have no 
accurate information. 

The Queen of England, armed steamer, arrived safe at Messina on 
the 15th, with her acceptable cargo from British generosity, viz., 16 rifled 
cannon, and 22,000 rifles, with ammunition. 

At Naples, all is alarm. The King has reviewed his soldiers whom 
he keeps near the capital, and has implored them to remain faithful. The 
King’s uncle, Count of Aquila, has been“banished by the King—sent here 
on a pretended mission relative to the navy! He boasts of his love of 
constitutional liberty ; he is accused of conspiring to seize power by the 

of a democratic revolution. 

The King has bidden him an affectionate farewell. 

of siege. 
5 Piedmont they are about to form a body of Volunteers, arming and 
clothing them at the expense of the state. The Irish in the service of 
the Pope are about to be sent home again. They resent hard living and 
hard usage, and are found too troublesome. 


Gustria.—The Committee of twenty-one members of the Council of 
the Empire adopted on the 21st by eighteen against three votes, the po- 
litical programme of the Hungarian members for all the provinces. ‘The 
Ministers also gave their formal adhesion to that programme. 

It is stated that the engagements between the Prince Regent and the 
Emperor of Austria at Téplitz were merely verbal. The Nord has 
given the following resumé of the engagements mutually entered into— 
1. The two Sovereigns, on the Eastern question, undertake to adhere 
firmly to the conditions of the Treaty of Paris; to resist anything that 
may affect the integrity of the Turkish Empire; and to obtain an un- 
derstanding on this oo. with the Cabinet of London. 2. With re- 
gard to the internal affairs of Germany, Austria has made important 
concessions, especially on the question of the organization of the Federal 
army; Austria engages also to offer no opposition to the liberal reforms 
contemplated by Prussian policy. 3. With respect to the affairs of 
Italy, the Prince of Prussia recognizes that the possession of Venice is of 


Naples is in a 


real importance to the Austrian empire, but declines any engagement on | 


this point so long as the Italian movement is confined only to Italians, 
If any foreign Power takes part in it, the Prince Regent engages to lend 
Austria the support of the Prussian arms. Finally, the Prince Regent 
romises to use all his personal influence to bring about a reconciliation 
tween Austria and Russia. 
The official Prussian Gazette designates the statements of the Nord in 
reference to the points determined upon in the interview at Tiplitz as 
pure inventions. 


Russia.—a telegram from Vienna states on the faith of despatches 
from St. Petersburg, that a grand banquet took place at the Imperial 
Court in honour of the birthday of the Emperor of Austria, at which the 
Austrian Ambassador was present. The Czar, in proposing the health of 
the Emperor, said, “In honour of my dear brother the Emperor of 
Austria,” 

Bungary «—According to despatches received from Pesth, perfect 
order prevailed during the national féte of St. Stephen, on the 20th. Ge- 
neral Benedek was present at the procession, in which the arms of St. 
Stephen were carried through the streets. Many noblemen, and the Pri- 
mate of Hungary, escorted by young men with drawn swords, also took 
part in the procession, which was very imposing. General Benedek en- 
tertained the principal inhabitants at a grand dinner, to which the Pri- 
mate was also invited. 

Gatkey.—sir Henry Bulwer is said to have made representations 
to the Sultan respecting the dangers which threaten the Turkish Empire, 
and to have again advised the recall of Kibrisli Pasha from Roumelia, 
and the transfer of his mission to Omar Pasha. 

Reports from Syria are full of details of the cruelties inflicted by the 
Moslems during the recent outbreak. Fuad Pasha’s presence with a 
a has struck terror into the evil doers. Several ar- 
Tests have made, and some executions have taken place. 

The proclamation addressed by Fuad Pasha to the inhabitants of Syria, 
after describing the grief with which the Sultan had heard of the outrages 
mitted, says,— 

According to the Imperial commands, invested with a special and extra- 
. ary mission, and possessing full powers, I have arrived, accompanied 
¥ a mititary force, to punish the guilty authors of so many crimes. 
The Imperial firman will inform you what is my mission, and enable 
every one to judge of the extent of the Imperial justice, which accords re- 
to the oppressed and punishes the oppressors. It will be my duty to 
discharge legally thé task confided to me. 
fro y yi remain here in safety; the condition of the families driven 

m their homes will be taken into consideration, and I undertake to re- 

lepertal ese support them, and to extend over them the protection of the 
ustice, 

I command, above all, that, from this day forth, dissensions cease ; 

a. nation dares commit any violence against the other shall be at- 

fi y the military force w hich accompanies me, and every person who 

orgets his duty shall undergo immediate punishment.” 

Sadit—The Bombay mail, with advices to the 23d of July, arrived 
on Wednesday. The Bombay Times and Standard of the 23d, published 
omer telegram from Caleutta, which states that, the standing orders 

ving been suspended, the Income-tax Bill had been passed. 
gearterly payment is to be due on the first of November next. The tax 
yo made retrospective. Closing shops, or doing or inducing any act 

evade = a of the Bill, is punished by twelve months’ im- 

a fine. 


“ 


the affair in the M iro i i 

ful « osque at Cairo is, that the two senior 
officers are dismissed the service, and the others have had such a repri- 
mand as they will remember for their lives. 


lishman states that the decision of th 7 i 
The Eng e Government regardin 
‘ & g 


| tie lying in England about the French armaments, 





he first | 


€hina.—Lord Elgin and Baron Gros had arrived at Shanghai on th 
29th of June. Sir Hope Grant and Admiral Hope had left for Pecheli. 
The city was protected by the Allies. The rebels were makin progress. 
Trade was stopped. Matters at Canton appeared more settled. One 
hundred war vessels and transports were in Poochien Bay on the 24th of 
June. The Mandarins had been ordered to furnish no supplies. 


Wnited Staters.—Advices from New York show great activity 
among all parties. Pennsylvania seems inclined to support either 
Douglas or Breckenridge for the Presidency, as the chances oscillate 
from one to the other. Mr. Seward has taken to the stump, it is said, 
on behalf of Mr. Lincoln. 

President Buchanan, accompanied by Miss Lane, Secretary Toucey, 
and a large party of ladies and gentlemen, visited the Great Eastern in 
Annapolis roads on the 9th instant. The President was honoured with 
a salute both on his arrival and departure, and expressed himself much 
gratified with a two hours’ inspection of the mammoth vessel. The ship 
left the Chesapeake on her return to New York on the evening of the 
10th, and the 16th was still named as the day of her departure for 
England. 

The New York Herald says the census returns were rapidly pouri 
into Washington, and they were expected to be completed by the 1st 
September. It was confidently assumed that the total population of the 
Union will not fall short of thirty-two millions, being an increase of 
nearly one-third upon the census returns of 1850, 

PMisrellancans. 

The Morning Post has given prominence to the following extract from 
a private letter, dated August 13, addressed by Mr. Cobden to a friend in 
this country— 

‘** T have still no reason to doubt that matters will be brought to a satis- 
factory result here. Up tothe present moment, I have experienced nothing 
but candour and straightforwardness in my dealings with the French go- 
vernment, while all the misrepresentation, falsehood, and difficulties which 
I have had to encounter, have come from the English side of the Channel. 
Nothing disgusts me more than the cowardice and want of honest principle 
in our own politicians. ‘Anything fora momentary cry which may give a 
triumph over a political opponent,’ seems to be the motto of our party 
men. You will see that in less than a couple of years all our poli- 
ticians will be eager enougf to claim the merit of having alway s been friendly 
to the French treaty. The paragraph you enclosed, giving 2 conversation of 
mine, is one of those rascally acts of eaves-dropping for which American 
newspaper writers are so notorious. There is a good deal of the paragraph 
which agrees with what I have thought ; but whether I expressed it in pri- 
vate conversation is more than I could swear to, as no one expects to be 
made responsible for private gossip. There ought to be the punishment of 
the pillory or the stocks revived for those who publish in newspapers the 


| unguarded remarks which fall from a man in private conversation, when he 


frequently speaks merely to provoke a reply and | vcople from going to 
sleep over too serious an interchange of views. No; I did not help the Em- 
peror to prepare his pamphlet about the English and French armies and 
navies. Take my word for it, however, that there is a vast deal of systema- 
You remember that 
charming old lady, Madame Wolley’s landlady, whom we visited, who re- 
marked—‘ Pauvre John Bull, quand on veut enlever son argent, on lui fait 
yeur de nous!’ I am ashamed of the child-like simplicity with which Eng- 
edie allow themselves to be imposed upon respecting anything Frene 
You will see a great and sudden reaction in the public mind soon. Com- 
mon sense, aided by the publication of the new French tariff, will put an 
end to the panic.” 


The Select Committee appointed on the operation of the Act 9th and 
10th Victoria, cap. 66, which enacts that no peor person shall be remov- 
able who shall have resided five years in any parish, and of the Acts 
10th and 11th Victoria, cap. 110, and 11th and 12th Victoria, cap. 110, 
which enact that the relief given to such irremovable-persons shall be 
charged upon the common fund of the union,—have considered the mat- 
ters to them referred, and have come to the following resolutions, which 
they have agreed to report to the House— 

‘** That the operation of the Act (9th and 10th Victoria, c. 66) is beneficial 
to the poor in mitigating the hardships necessarily incidental to any law of 
removal. 

‘*2. That the period of residence, in order to acquire a status of irre- 
movability (if that status be continued), may, with advantage to the poor, 
be reduced from five years to three. 

‘* 3. That the area of residence necessary for acquiring a status of irre- 
movability (if that status be continued), may also, with advantage to the 
poor, be extended from the parish to the whole union. 

“4, That orphan children, who may on the death of their surviving 
parent be removable, shall have the status of irremovability which their 
surviving parent may have acquired. 

‘** 5, That the cost of the maintenance of such lunatics in asylums as are 
now chargeable to a parish within a union should be charged on the com- 
mon fund of such union, 

‘6. That the contributions of parishes in unions to the common fund 
should be based upon a consideration of the annual rateable value and the 
amount of the population, combined in7one sum, by adding the amount of 
the population, according to the last census, to the amount of the parochial 
assessment, and by taking the result as the assessment in pounds sterling. 

*¢ The Committee desire further to report that, during this inquiry, evi- 
dence has been submitted to them of some peculiar evils which attend the 
removal of the Irish poor when chargeable in England. These chiefly re- 
late to the mode and form of conducting removals, and they would, doubt- 
less, be lessened by the adoption of the foregoing resolutions, as greater 
facilities of becoming irremovable (by limiting the period and extending the 
area of residence) would be afforded to the poor. 

“The Committee, however, in order to prevent entirely the recurrence of 
the evils referred to, would strongly recommend that legislative effect should 
be given to the following precautions, viz.— 

‘* (a.) That no warrant shall be issued for the removal of any poor n 
from England to Ireland except by justices assembled at a petty session, or 
by a stipendiary magistrate. ' ; 

‘* (b.) That the said justices or magistrate shall not issue the warrant 
without seeing the head of the family to be removed, and being satisfied that 
each of the parties sought to be removed is in such a state of health as not 


| to be liable to injury by removal. 


“‘(c,) That a statement to this effect shall be inserted in the warrant, 
with the name and age of every child under the age of sixteen years so or- 
dered to be removed, together with the name of the place where the justices 
find the pauper to have been born or to have resided. 
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*‘ (d.) That during the winter months no woman or child under the age 


of fourteen shall be sent across the Channel as a deck passenger. 


** (e.) That in all cases of removal of Irish paupers, the removing parish 
shall be bound to defray the cost of the removal of any person ordered to be 


removed to the place in Ireland which, upon evidence before the justices, 
shall appear to be the place of birth or residence of such persan. 

** (f.) That a copy of the warrant and the depositions shall be sent, if re- 
quired, to the Board of Guardians in Ireland of the union to which the re- 
moval is to be made. 

“‘ The Committee desire to express their opinion that the laws of settle- 
ment and removal should receive the early attention of the Legislature. 

“* August 6.” 


From experiments made at Parma, and which are now being made 


here, we are happy to be able to state the entire success of the invention | 


of the excellent General Cavalli, a newrifled cannon carriage, to which 
we have already alluded. This carriage has only two wheels, and is 
drawn by only horses, which remain attached to the carriage during the 
march and during the firing; and four men suffice to serve the piece. 
The doubts which Were entertained respecting both the precision of the 
machine and the effect which the discharge might have on the horses, 
were dissipated by the experiments. In Parma, among other trials, they 
used newly-purchased horses, which did not stir at the firing; and the 
gun was worked with perfect exactness. Every one will understand of 
what use must be the advantage afforded by this invention, in avoiding 
the attaching and detaching of the horses, particularly in a retreat, and 
of what use this powerful aid will be especially to our Bersaglieri in help- 
ing the most rapid marches,—La Perseveranza, of Milan. 

In Corfu has died lately the celebrated Cavaliere Andrea Mustoxidi, 
head of the University of Corfu, translator of Herodotus into the Italian 
language, and author of several works in Italian and Greek. He was a 
friend of the Cavaliere Vincenzio Monti, of Manzoni, and other celebri- 
ties. He lived in Milan, which he loved as a second country. At his 
death he was more than eighty years old. A splendid funeral has been 
given to him at the public expense in Corfu, his birthplace. 


The great fall of rain which has characterized the whole of the sum- 
mer has continued this week, with some intermission however, and a few 
sunshiny hours. Vast damage has been done to crops in Scotland and 
Ireland, and some localities have suffered greatly from floods. Yet those 
who profess to speak on the authority of good judges, maintain that 
there is still a prospect of a fair harvest of corn, and at least an average 
crop of potatoes. 


The annual Ministerial whitebait dinner took place on Wednesday at 
the Trafalgar Hotel, Greenwich. Lord Palmerston and a large party of 
his colleagues came by water from Westminster, a Citizen steamer being 
engaged for the purpose. Covers were laid for thirty, the company in- 
cluding the Lord Chancellor, the Duke of Somerset, the Duke of Argyll, 
Lord Wodehouse, Lord Palmerston, Sir Charles Wood, Mr. Charles P. 
Villiers, Mr. Edward Cardwell, Mr. Milner Gibson, Lord Clarence Paget, 
Rear-Admiral the Honourable Mr. F. T. Pelham. Mr. Hutt, Mr. Robert 
Lowe, Honourable H. B. W. Brand, Mr. Laing,Mr. W. E.Gladstone, Mr. W. 
F. Cowper, Mr. C. Fortescue, the Attorney-General, the Solicitor-Geueral, 
Mr. Hugessen, Mr. J. Bagwell. 


It is stated that Lord Stanley of Alderley will succeed Lord Elgin as Post- 
master-General. 

The appointment of Sir C. Eastlake as Director of the National Gallery 
has been prolonged, according to the rule before instituted, for another 
period of five years. 

Mr. Sandford, unpaid attaché at the British Embassy in Paris, is ap- 
pointed to a similar ey in Turin. Lord Edward St. Maur, unpaid attaché 
at Vienna, goes in that capacity to Madrid. 





The Scotsman says that the Queen will embark at Leith on her return 
from Balmoral, and sail in the Royal yacht to Hamburg, whence she will 
go to Berlin. 

The New Prussian Gazette states, in a letter from Coburg, that the King 
of the Belgians will arrive there in September, during the visit of her Ma- 
jesty Queen Victoria. 

The Reverend Dr. Caird, of Glasgow, preached on Sunday in Crathie 
Church before her Majesty, the Prince Consort, the Princess Alice, Lord 
and Lady John Russell, and Sir George Grey. 

Lord Bloomfield, the British ‘Minister at the Prussian Court, has left 
Berlin for Dantzig, where his lordship will stay for a few days. 

The Earl of Clarendon and Mr. Cobden dined with the Emperor at St. 
Cloud on Monday. 


The Prince and Princess Frederick William of Prwesia are to go the Isle 
of Rugen in September, to take sea-bathing at Putbus. 

The King of Denmark has returned to-the castle of Glucksburg, where he 
has lately been giving a splendid féte in celebration of the tenth anni- 
versary of his morganatic marriage with the Countess Danner. 

The arrival of the Emperor of Russia at Warsaw is fixed for the early 
part of September. He will stop at Wilma, to inaugurate the railway from 
that place to St. Petersburg. 

The Count de Paris and the Duke de Chartres, on arriving lately at Ber- 
lin, proceeded to Potsdam, to visit the Queen and other members of the 
Royal family. 

The Count of Aquilla, expelled from Naples, has arrived at Paris, and he 
is supposed to have come on to London, where it is said he will live. 

A Paris paper gives some details concerning Prince Nicholas Petrevitch, 
the new Vladika of Montenegro, This young man was a student at the 
School of Louis le Grand, in Paris, from the 1st of August, 1856, to the 31st 
of March, 1860, where it is said that he was much esteemed and liked both 
by his masters and his fellow pupils. He is described as a tall, handsome 
youth, of remarkable physical strength, with black hair and masculine and 
regular features, and his character is said to be distinguished by its frank- 
ness, nobility, and generosity. Before coming to France, he had passed 
several years at Trieste and Venice, and he is well acquainted with the Ger- 
man, Italian, and French languages. 


Mr. Tancred, formerly Member for Banbury for a_ quarter of a century, 
died on Monday at Margate. He was a consistent Liberal, and was first 
returned for Banbury in 1832, when that spirited constituency was eman- 
cipated by the Reform Bill from the domination of the North family. 


The Emperor of the French does not neglect literature. He is, according 
© the Salut Public of Lyons, earnestly prosecuting his history of Julius 


eS 
Cwsar. We are told that several gentlemen are employed under his 
Majesty’s direction in collecting materials for it. M. Léon Renier, for ex. 
ample, has been sent on a mission into Italy to examine all that refers to 
the history of the Roman constitution ; and others are making researches 
and translations on France. Some officers of engineers, under the orders of 
Colonel Favé, are likewise engaged in experiments for the pu of recon. 
structing the war engines employed by the Romans. When all the details 
required shall have been collected, the Emperor will complete the wor 
and it is said that it will throw new light on the grandeur of the Cesarian 
| period, and on the art of war of the Romans.” 
| _ Mr. Nathaniel Hawthorne has resumed his abode at Concord, the Massa. 
| chusetts town of that name, some twenty miles from Boston. 
| The Nowvelliste of Rouen says that a very curious coin was found at Cay. 
| ville, near Havre, on Tuesday last, being a gold piece struck in 1418, when 
Henry V., after the battle of Agincourt, assumed the title of King of France 
on his marriage with Catherine, daughter of Charles VI.; it bears the 
following inscription—“ Henri, par la grace du Dieu, roi d’ Angleterre et de 
France.’’ These coins are not rare. 


chapter for the purpose of augmenting the salary of the ‘‘ songmen,”’ that jg 
the choir singers. 

Sir John Franklin was born at Spilsby in Lincolnshire. In honour of 
their famous townsman, the Spilsby people are about to erect a bronze statue 
to his memory. 

The Royal Library of Berlin has just purchased the whole of the music 
left by Mr. Fischoft, late professor at the Conservatoire at Vienna. This 
collection is composed of 3978 pieces by the best ancient and modern com- 
posers. 


| 
} 
| The York Herald states that the Dean of York has given 2000/7. to the 


The Espero of Turin reports that the Duke de Chartres has resigned the 
commission which he had accepted in the Sardinian army at the time of the 
war against Austria, on the ground that he cannot draw a sword against his 
relation, the King of Naples. 

A letter from Genoa states that General Turr embarked on the 13th for 
Sicily, to resume the command of his division. 

The Military Gazette of Turin says that Bologna, which it considers 
the key of Central Italy, is now completely fortified, and in a state to resist 
any siege. 








A few days before her Majesty’s arrival at Balmoral, the Electric Tele- 
graph Company completed the communication by —_ between the 
castle and the metropolis. Messages can now be sent direct from London 
to Balmoral without detention at any of the intermediate stations. The wires 
are in daily use. 

A “ gridiron” has been constructed at Milford Haven to receive the Great 
Eastern on her return from the United States. Part of the beach has been 
excavated, and a vast frame built in the huge trough which at, high tide will 
be filled with water. She will thus repose in safety, and be accessible to 
visitors. 

The Government has rented a portion of the Victoria Hotel, Westminster, 
for the use of the India Board. The offices will be transferred in the coune 
of September. 

Mr. W. H. Ward’s marine signals were on Wednesday subjected to the 
final experimental tests at Woolwich, preparatory to their being received on 
board the ships of the fleet at Portsmouth, whither they are now to be de 
spatched with the approbation of the Board of Admiralty, so as to undergo 
a more extended course of trial over various ranges from ship to ship at sea, 


The Brantford Courier prints the following letter from Mrs. Sutton, 
alias Nah-ne-bah-we-quay, who lately left Canada to —— wrongs of her 
race before her Majesty—*‘ London, June 29. My dear Uncle and Grand- 
father—I have just returned from the Palace. I saw General Bruce, and 
had a long talk with him on Indian affairs. I have done all that can be 





| 








done in this country, In the first place I was at the Aborigines’ Protection 
Society, and spoke in their meeting for rd people ; and from that time men 
of influence came to offer themselves if they could do as ye for me. I 
was introduced to Mr. John Bright, and he said he would do all he could, 
and he went to see the Duke of Newcastle, the Queen's Minister, who 
appointed a time to see me. Mr. John Bright went with me, also & 
Quaker and his wife. (Mr. John Bright is a Quaker too.) The Duke was 
very kind, and asked me many questions about the Indians, which I am 


| swered as well as I could. So at the close of our conversation he promise 
| me he would let me know when I could see the Queen, so in a few days this 
| letter came to my friend, at whose house I am stopping.” [Then followsa 


letter from the Duke of Newcastle fixing a day for an interview.) “ 
you see I have seen the Queen. The Duke went before us and he 
two bows, and then I was left in the presence of the Queen; she came 
forward to meet me, and held out her hand for me to kiss, but I 
forgot to kiss it, and only shook hands with her. The Queen asked me 
many questions and was very kind in her manners and very friendly to 
me. Then my Quaker friend spoke to the Duke, and said, ‘I suppose the 
Queen knows for what purpose my friend has come?’ The Duke said, All 
your papers have been explained and laid before her Majesty, and I have 
her Majesty’s commands to investigate the Indian affairs when I go # 
Canada with the Prince of Wales. Then the Queen bowed to me and said— 
‘I am happy to promise you my aid and protection,’ and asked me my name, 
The Queen then looked at her husband, who stood at her left side, 
smiled. She received me with so much kindness as to astonish me, when 
saw her come smiling and so good to a poor Indian. My Quaker friend has 
been in the habit of visiting the Royal family for ten years back. I ex 

to return home in September if all be well. May God bless us all! My 
love to you all.—C, B. Surron.”’ 


Three Englishmen, Mr. Rochester and Mr. Vavasour of Cardiff, and Mr. 
Fuller of London, together with a guide, have met their deaths bya 
from a precipice in the Alps. They were crossing the Col du Géant for Cots 
mayeur ; it had been snowing, and they were bound together with ropes 
Suddenly one fell, dragging with him the whole party. Two of the guides 
did all they could to hold on, but seeing death before them loosed the rope 
and saved their lives. Their bodies were recovered and buried at Core 
mayeur, The lost guide is Frederic Tairraz, brother of Jean Tairraz, 
keeps the Hotel Mont Blanc at Aosta. 

Notwithstanding the continuance of wet weather, the mortality 10 S 
metropolis does not rise above the calculated average. Last week the * this 
ber of deaths was 1029, or fewer by 171 than the average number at 
season. Cholera is almost wholly confined to children. 1 : 

CrysTaL Patace.—Return of admissions for six ~~ ending Friday 
August 24th, 1860, including season-ticket holders, 90,911. 
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POSTSCRIPT. | 


SATURDAY MorninG. 


Both Houses sat last night to wind up business—the House of Com- 
mons meeting at a quarter past three, and counting itself out at a quarter 


past six. 

In the House of Commons, besides the ordinary business, several 
Members put questions and made statements. 

Mr. James inquired whether the Government had received official 
information of the landing of Garibaldi at Milcto, and of the capture of 
the town and fortress of Reggio. ; 

Lord Patwerston said that no official information had been received, 
nothing more than the telegram which was already known to the public. 

Mr. Burr—With reference to statements that had appeared in the 
continental journals—Ist, that the Austrian Government has intimated 
to that of Turin that they would treat the landing of Garibaldi in the 
Neapolitan dominions as a causus belli between Austria and Northern 

Italy ; 2d, that Austria has engaged or tendered support to the King of 
Naples, by armed intervention, against any attempt at revolution—asked 
whether her Majesty’s Government had received any information of such 
a menace being addressed to the Court of Turin, or such an engagement 
or offer being made to that of Naples. 

Lord Patwerston said the statements were totally devoid of any 
foundation. The Austrian Government had invariably stated that they 
did not intend to interfere by force of arms beyond their own frontier, 
but that they intended to defend it if it were attacked. 

Mr. Kryetaxe revived the question of the annexation of Nice and 
Savoy, and begged the Government not to recognize the sovereignty of 
France in those countries, the annexation being a violation of public | 
law. Mr. Kinglake also insinuated that the French Government is at 
the bottom of the Syrian troubles. Sir Georncr Bowyer complained of 
the annexation of the Romagna to Sardinia, the invasion of Sicily and 
Calabria by Garibaldi. 

He panied that the Government fully approved of what Garibaldi 
was doing, although the King of Naples was perfectly at peace with her 
Majesty, and the Minister of the King of Naples was here. In the face of 
these fucts it was a farce to talk about the annexation of Savoy being a vio- 
lation of the public law of Europe. They ought to blush to talk of such a 
thing. (Laughter.) The result of all this would be the ruin of Italian 
freedom, of which people professed to be so fond. He thought the ferocious 
filibuster, Garibaldi, might overthrow the King of Naples; he would then 
attack the States and Venetia, and eventually there would be a general 
Kuropéan war, from which this country would not be able to hold aloof. 

Mr. Henry Seyovr called attention to our relations with Persia. 

Lord Patmerston replied generally to the remarks of the various 
speakers, He assured Mr. Seymour that our relations with Persia were 
of the most satisfactory nature. 

First, he said, he wished, however, to set Sir George Bowyer right upon a 
misconception as to what he had said at a meeting recently held at his own 
house, It was quite true that at that meeting he mentioned in terms of 
praise the manner in which Lord John Russell had conducted the foreign 
policy of the country, and that expression of his seemed to find an answer | 
in the minds and breasts of all who were present. But he did not mention | 
that as a proof and result of that policy the landing of Garibaldi in Italy. 
What he stated he stated as a fact, and the reason was, as he explained it, 
that that landing would bring about matters of grave importance, and 
that it was esssential, if her Majesty’s Government were to deal with them | 
at all, that they should know that they had the good will of those who 
usually supported the Government. With regard to the progress of Gari- 
baldi, it must be recollected that the King of Naples had an army of 60,000 
or 70,000 men, and a larger navy than Garibaldi could command. If, 
therefore, Garibaldi accomplished successes, it would not be by the amount 
of forces he could bring against the King of Naples, but by the assistance 
of the people who desired to overthrow their own Government. Whether 
pans e would be so supported it must of course be left for the future to 

letermine. . 

Now, as to the question whether definitive arrangements had been made 
for assembling the Conference proposed to be held at the instance of the 
Swiss Confederation, it was well known that these Conferences were asked 
for by the Swiss Confederation, and that they were more or less agreed to 
by the other Powers. Questions had arisen which had delayed the meeting 
of the Conference, and no pericd had been fixed for the assembly. The | 
treaty of Turin had not been ratified by any of the Powers. That transac- 
tion, the cession of Savoy to France, was peculiar and not within the 
ordinary catego’ of cessions made by one Sovereign to another, because | 
that territory of Savoy was held by the King of Sardinia on very peculiar 
conditions attached to it by the Treaty of Vienna, to which all the Powers 
of Europe were parties. Therefore it was not competent to the King of 
Sardinia to dispose of itin the ordinary manner. This affected the independ- 
ence of Switzerland, and Savoy in the hands of France stood in a different 
position as to the maintenance of the independence of Switzerland from what 
it did when it was in the hands of the Sing of Sardinia, because France, 
being more powerful, was likely to be much more dangerous to Switzerland 
than Sardinia could have been. Then, as to the way in which that cession 
was made, All the circumstances connected with it, from first to last--the 
denials at one time and the avowals at another—the promises made, as re- 
| anon by the President of Switzerland in March, and the promises made in | 

anuary and February to the Minister of Switzerland, that whenever Savoy 
was annexed Faucigny and Chablais should be ceded, and then its not being 
done—all this must leave a most painful impression on the mind of every 
man as to all the parties concerned in this transaction. It has produced an 
inpression also in the minds of all the other States of Europe, that prudence | 
and forethought will be necessary for the future. He should hope that 
France would consider that she was bound to have regard to honour and 
good faith, that this transaction might close,—in whatever way it may close, 
>-consistantly with due and complete security for the integrity and inde- | 
pendence of Switzerland. It was quite true that that independence and in- | 
tegrity are for the interest of all jurope. It was not merely out of regard | 
for the Swiss that that arrangement was made, highly respected as the 
cone ry be, as they were inoffensive to their neighbours, while they were 
Sr the one themselves against all comers. But it was not out of regard 
Europe thet thet from a wise and well considered regard to the peace of 
h arrangement was made. Therefore, he could not but | 
oh that the French Government would see that, upon every account, 

ch a full arrangement should be made as would be satisfactory to the Swiss 
Confederation. t. Kinglake went at some length not only into the Swiss 
BS a but into other questions of great interest and importance, the state 
in those and Italy. Palmerston did not feel it necessary, to follow him 
eae investigations. The duty of her Majesty's Government was rather 

Prevent the recurrence of evils than to investigate the causes from which 
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they arose, and they were acting in conjunction with France, Russia, Aus- 
tria, and Prussia, in this matter, and he hoped that the steps taken would 
answer the purposes for which they were designed. He believed that the 
Turkish Government was desirous of taking every step necessary to punish 
the guilty, and to lay the foundation fir tranquillity between the hosiile 
classes. ‘There were to be Commissioners, of whom Lord Puiferin would be 
ore, to inquire and to recommend such measures as would tend to promote 
peace and security for the future. 

Mr. Guirrrru proceeded to call attention to the outrages at Damascus, 
when Mr. E, James moved that the House be counted ; and, as there were 
not more than 16 or 17 Members present, the House adjourned, 

In the House of Lords, the Lon» Cuancetron made a statement he 
had promised on law reform, 

Lord Carnet, in moving the first reading of a bill to repeal obsolete 
statutes, said he took that course in order that the matter might be dis- 
cussed next session. 

The efforts in the direction of law reform had been characterized as a 
failure, but he thought that, although in many resptcts they had failed, they 
had succeeded, to a large extent, in carrying out good and substantial law 
reforms. He rejoiced that the Chancery Bill, one of much importance, had 
gassed both Houses, and only now waited the royal assent. The bill conso- 
idating old Acts of Parliament relating to companies, and called the Com- 
panies’ Bill, had passed with the concurrence of both sides of this House ; it 
was sent to the House of Commons on March Sth, and unfortunately it was 
not on the paper for consideration there till the end of the session, and on 
the day when it was to be discussed, he was sorry to say it was thought ad- 
visable that it should be abandoned. ‘There were seven bills which had 
originated in their-lordships’ House for the consolidation of the criminal 
law. Those bills were thoroughly considered and discussed with great care 
by their lordships, but it was deemed desirable that they should be considered 
clause by clause by a Committee of the other House, and time, therefore, 
did not admit of their passing. The law relative to the administration of 
poison, he was happy to say, had received the royalassent. ‘The law for en- 
abling the courts of common law to exercise an equitable jurisdiction in cer- 
tain cases had been passed, and had done more towards the improvement of 
their proceedings in the Courts at Westminster than the measures for law 
reform passed in the reign of any sovereign. The next bill that had passed 
was one which prevented English bankrupts from going to Sco'land to get 
what was vulgarly called whitewashed, and thus defrauding English eredi- 
tors. The Divorce Court Bill was sent to the other House at an early 
period of the session, and after some considerable delay the miero- 
scopic eye of some member of the House of Commons had dis- 
covered an informality of the bill, and raised a question of privilege as to 
one of itsclauses. That clause allowed one of the officers the fees and had 
not been printed in red ink, as was usual in those cases, and what were 
known as privilege clauses, but the House of Commons, in the handsomest 
and the most liberal manner, sceing that there was no intention to usurp its 

rivileges, had passed the second reading of the bill, and it would, no doubt, 

ecome the law of the land. The Endowed Charities Bill had also been 
passed ; and the last bill he had to refer to was the Conjugal Rights Bill, and 
that was still before the other House, and if the House of Commons would 
admit the two clauses he proposed to retain, he thought the law courts of 
England and Scotland would be materially improved. Le was glad, in call- 
ing the attention of their lordships to the proceedings of the House in its 
judicial, not its administrative, capacity, that he could say that by the co- 
operation of the law lords the judicial business of the House was in a more 
satisfactory state than it had ever been before, and at the opening of the 
next session there would only be twenty-four appeals to be heard, It had 
been said Chancery suits were never ended, but he would call the attention 
of the House to the case of the Westminster Palace Hotel Company. The 
bill was filed and the suit thus commenced on the 17th of May this year, and 
after being tried in its various stages, and finally by appeal to this House, 
was terminated and finally decided on the 6th of August this year. Looking 
at these circumstances, he thought the House, whether regarded in its ad- 
ministrative or judicial character, had done all in the way of law improve- 
ment and reform that could reasonably be expected of them. 

After a few words from Lord St. Lronann’s, the bill was read a first 
time. 





The prorogation of Parliament will take place on Tuesday next, the 
28th instant. A Privy Council will be held at Balmoral on Monday 
morning, at which the Queen's speech will be settled. We understand 
that atits rising today the House of Commons will adjourn till to- 
morrow, and then further adjourn to Tuesday.—G/ode, August 24. 





Several continental journals deny the accuracy of the statements in 
the Nord respecting the royal meeting at Téplitz. The Universal German 
Gazette of Leipsic gives its own version of the alleged convention between 
Prussia and Austria, 

‘The first declaration is—That the fact of an attack by France against 
Venetia or the Rhenish provinces of Germany is to be considered a menace 
to the integrity of Germany, and, in consequence, to the balance of power in 
Europe. 

“Tn case of either occurrence, Austria and Prussia would recognize the 
necessity of a common military action ef the German Powers and of all Eu- 
ropean Powers. 

‘In case of an attack on the Rhine, the German forces, including the 
Austrian contingents, are to join the Prussian army and act under its chief, 
while the rest of the Austrian army will operate under an independent com- 
mander, supporting the action of the principal army. : 

‘**In ease of an attack on Venice, the German troops, with the Prussian 
contingent, will join the Austrian army, while a Prussian army will act in 
an independent manner on the Rhine. . 

‘* Austria promises her good offices to promote these arrangements with 
the German States; Prussia, on its side, promises its mediation to obtain 
from England that it should recognize the significance attributed in 
the first clause to an attack directed by France against Venetia or the 
Rhine.” 


The Moniteur of yesterday contained a decree ordering the establish- 
ment of a port at the city of Thorion on Lake Leman, and the improve- 
ment of the already existing port of Evian on the same lake, as works 
of public utility. ; 

Reports of the Emperor's arrival at Dijon have been received. Of 
course address¢s were presented to him. The Mayor said— . 

‘* When Europe affects to be always afraid of the power of your armies, 
she really fears much more the sympathies which you have brought forth 
among peoples.” et ‘ 

The +o of Dijon in his speech extolled the expedition to Syria, an 
enterprise undertaken notwithstanding the distrustful exigencies of di- 
plomacy. The Bishop expressed a hope that the Emperor will likewise 
triumph over the difficulties, almost impediments, which the same 
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diplomacy, in departing from the path of right and justice, pretends to 
impose upon the eldest son of the Church, upon the Emperor, the suc- 
cessor of Pepin and Charlemagne. The Bishop concluded by expressin 
a hope that the Emperor will succeed in arresting the revolutionary floo 
which menaces the patrimony of the Holy Father. 

The Gazette officially states that the Queen has granted the dignity 
of a Baron of the United Kingdom to George William Fox Baron Kin- 
naird, by the name, style, and title of Baron Kinnaird of Rossie, with 
remainder in default of heirs male to his brother, the Honourable Ar- 
thur Kinnaird, and his heirs. 

The dignity of Knight has been conferred on Mr. Stuart Alexander 
Donaldson, formerly Principal Secretary to the Government of New 
South Wales. 

Major-General Douglas is appointed Governor of Jersey; and Sir 
Charles MacCarthy Governor of Ceylon. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excnance, Frrpay AFTERNOON, 

The Money Market this week is more sensitive than for some time past. 

The fear of a bad harvest and the unsettled state of Italy create a want of 


confidence, and the Bank is now doing a large business ; the Lombard Street 


houses requiring higher terms. 
The arrivals of Bullion this week amount to 230,0007. The demand for 
the Continent is less active, and about 150,000/. has consequently been pur- 


chased by the Bank. Large arrivals from Australia and America may still | 


be expected within the next few weeks. 

Consols have been heavy all the week, and a fall of } per cent has been 
established. 

The announcement made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer that he 
deemed it prudent, looking at the state of the weather and the possibility of 
a bad harvest, to demand another million, had a depressing effect. 

Foreign Stocks have been neglected, the transactions being of a very 
limited character. Russian Stock has declined, and Turkish are also lower. 
Spanish Certificates have been dealt in at improved quotations—Mexican 
without alteration. 

Railway Shares have fluctuated with the weather. The principal move- 
ment has been in American Stocks—Illinois and New York and Brice—the 
former improved about 7 per cent, and the latter 5. Canadian Railways are 
also better. 

In Banks little business has been doing, prices generally being weaker. 

Today was dull and wet, preceded by a night of continuous rain, accom- 

nied by an active demand for money, and an advance in the price of corn 

s produced an adverse effect upon all classes of securities. All de- 
scriptions are lower, and the general tendency has been unsatisfactory to the 
holders of Stock. The accounts from the provinces are looked for with more 
anxiety than ever, as it is believed they will establish the fact that all the 
hopes of the harvest proving anything like an average will be disappointed. 
Since Monday the advance has been b. per quarter. 

— opened at 92% 93, and closed at 92% 924. The tendency was flat 
all day. 
Railway Shares are from } to } per eent below yesterday’s quotations. 
Tlinois remain unaltered, the late advance being rather firmly maintained, 
and Canadians are pretty strong. 

Mines have been dull, at a decline, especially those of a speculative 
character. Caledonian, 933 94; South-Eastern, 88 88} ; Great 
Northern, 116} 117}; London and North-Western, 101} 1014; Great 
Western, 71372; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 106 106} ex div. ; Midland, 
124} 1243 ex div.; Great Western of Canada, 123 123; Mexican, 203 21; 
Indian Five per Cent Loan, 103} 103%; Turkish Six per Cent, 733 74}; 
Consols for Money, 92? 93§ ; Ditto for Account, 92? 92h. 


Petters to the G@ditor. 


CADETS FOR THE INDIAN ARMY, 
Bombay Presidency, 16th June, 1860. 

S1r—The system now in force which directs that Cadets for the Indian Army 
on their arrival in this country should be attached to Line or European 
Regiments for a period of six months, with the object of their receiving 
instruction in an elementary course of drill, has been found practically to 
be attended with some drawbacks. A batch of these young ofticers join the 
head-quarters of an European regiment, and, the limited period of their 
stay with it having expired, proceed to their different regiments. Their 
places are at once occupied by others similarly cireumstanced. For their 
especial instruction, some being more advanced than others, squads are 
formed and paraded at stated hours daily. This duty, apparently endless, 
becomes harassing to the private ecldier in a tropical climate; and 
these continued elementary drills for officers not belonging to the 
regiment, upon whom he looks as strangers, and in whom, therefore, 
he takes no interest, become distasteful to him. The time of the 
Adjutant is taken up which might be given to his regimental duties 
without increase of pay; and if in addition to the two compas 
nies undergoing annual rifle instruction, other companies should be 
absent on detachment, leaving the head-quarters weak in men, many of 
these must escape battalion drill. The mess loses much of the social pri- 
vacy for which heretofore it has been distinguished ; since cadets who now 
become only its temporary members cannot share the strong feeling of bro- 
therhood which in most regiments binds their officers firmly. Might not 
these young men be attached to dépdts at home for these six months, and 
then be seftt out to their several regiments ? A VETERAN, 








THE INDIGO COMMISSION, 
‘alcutta, June 18, 1860. 

Sm—In the papers from Caleutta, which will now be reaching England, 
there is contained the evidence of ryotts (cultivators) and others as given be- 
fore the Indigo Commission now sitting in this Capital, and which evidence is 
mainly composed, » far as ryotts and missionaries are concerned,) of 
accusations against Indigo-planters, and of statements which can be most 
completely contradicted. 

Documents have already been sibmitted to the Commissioners, showing 
the falsity of some of the statements; but as planters cannot personally at- 
tend at present in consequence of the manufacturing season, some time 
must elapse before their contradictions can appear on record. I am, there- 
fore, requested by the Central Committee of the Indigo Planters’ Asso- 
ciation, to address you in the hope that you will have the goodness, through 

medium of your journal, to point out to the English public the necessity 
of their refraining from, and begging them to defer forming any opinion on 
the subject until the parties who have been accused have an opportunity 
of giving their evidence. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, T. Kinosiey, 
Secretary to the Indigo Planters’ Aseociation. 

















ee 
DOCKYARDS, 
Belfast, 22d August 

Sin—I do not see how any man possessing a common degree, com 
sense can fail to recognize the necessity of putting our dockyards in q state 
of defence; but it is not so clear, that we ought to have so man 
yards to defend. We ought, I think, to concentrate our dockyards and dock. 
yard defences at not more than two or three places, say ‘at Portsmouth, 
Milford Haven, and Cork. 

Respectfully yours, JIM, 





MIGRATION OF LABOUR, 
Blackburn Lane, 13th August, 1860, 

Sin—I have read with very great interest the letter of your co: 

“A. W. W.,”’ on the migration of labour, and also your remarks 
It may add to the information you desiderate upon the subject, if I detaj 
what has taken place in this district within the last few days, 

Efforts have been made (originated by Miss Nightingale,) to transfer some 
of the distressed Coventry weavers to the cotton districts, and about thi 
to forty have reached Blackburn, in small detachments of two or three ata 
time. About a fortnight ago, one of these weavers from Coventry was ge 
to work on a pair of looms in a shed belonging to Mr. Joseph ecient 


| Moorgate, just beyond the borough boundary, and the whole weavers in the 
| shed, numbering between seventy and eighty, turned out. I ought to men. 


tion that when this Coventry weaver was set to work, there were tw 
nine looms in the shed standing for want of hands. The manager used aj 
the argument and persuasion he could to induce the weavers to return tp 
their work, but they would not, unless Mr. Eccles would send this weaye 
away, and promise not to employ any more from Coventry. They said fy. 
ther, that they would pay this man’s expenses back to Coventry, and 
him a little for pocket money besides, if Mr. Eccles would dismiss him. Yr, 
Eccles refused to send the man away, and as the weavers refused to retuy 
to their work, he caused summonses to be issued against seventy-seven of 
them for leaving their work without notice. On the evening of th 
day following the strike, there was a public meeting of the weavers at whi 
the subject was discussed, and while one or two blamed the weavers ¢ 
Moorgate for being precipitate in their conduct, the majority-thought they 
had acted quite right, and some recommended a general turn-out in all the 
mills into which any Coventry hands had been introduced. The resulta 
the discussion was a resolution to support the turn-outs, and to obtain fr 
their defence before the magistrates the best legal assistance that could be 

rocured, The summonses came on for hearing on Wednesday last 
instant), when Mr. Ernest Jones appeared on behalf of the weavers, 
ease only was heard, and the decision being adverse to the defendants, a 
arrangement was come to by which they agreed to pay the expense of th 
summonses (3s. 6¢, each) and return to their work. 

This seems to be another difficulty in the way of a migration of 

of which your correspondent takes no account. Trade at present is in such 
a condition in this district, that the millowners are not the real masters a 
their own establishments. ‘The operatives must be humoured, or there will 
be a strike ; and the consequence of the hostility manifested to the inte 
duction of Coventry weavers into the mills here is that the Coventry immi- 
gration is a failure in Blackburn. But it is somewhat strange, and w 
of note, that, although the weavers are thus hostile to an immigratio 
from Coventry, they have no objection—at least they have manifested none 
—to the introduction of Irish into the mills. Our Levertnanhet receives 
large wer every year from Ireland, and these raw Irish labourers at 
taught the mysteries of the cotton trade without any demur, while the i» 
troduction of a single Coventry silk-weaver, whose previous training on the 
silk-loom must enable him much sooner to become a good cotton-lom 
weaver, causes a strike. 

Trusting you will not consider these remarks inappropriate. E. W. 





A NEW TELESCOPIC DINING-TABLE. 

During the last twenty years no fewer than twelve patents have bee 
taken out in this country and in France for the purpose of su 
the vumbrous and inconvenient mode of shifting the flaps of telescopie 
dining-tables, together with the unsightly flap-stand. All those pateuts 
have to a large extent been failures, with the exception of Betjemann’s, 
mentioned in a former number of the Spectator, Although the flap 
stand in Betjemann’s table is dispensed with, a great difficulty still r- 
mains to be overcome—that of getting the flaps into the centre of the 
table without injuring them. Not an easy matter, when we consider how 
heavy those flaps are to lift, at arms’ length, across a wide table. Besides, 
the table is rendered much heavier than an ordinary table, because of the 
complicated machinery required to work it. Mr. Lawford, of Benes 
Street, an architect and a designer of furniture, has, after much study 
and practical experiment, produced a table answering in every respect the 
objections made against telescopic dining-tables. His table consistedf 
an outer and an inner frame, the one sliding inside the other, as ina 
ordinary telescopic table. The two frames are, however, kept to 
gether more firmly by a peculiar H like tongue or joint, which works 
in a groove made to fit it in each frame, ‘and prevents th 


frame shifting either laterally or vertically. Across the 


of the inner or moveable frame, is a rail, and across the fixed frame 
is another rail. Passing through the centre of the end rail of the 
table, is a long worm or screw. ‘This screw works into a nut attached to 
the rail of the fixed frame and through it to the rail of the moveable 
frame, where its end is secured by an iron plate. This screw is 
by a winch, and expands, or contracts the frame of the table as may be 
required, At each end of the frame a flap is fixed. The middle f 
are fixed to the sliding frame of the table by means of parallel sided im 
frames, double the width of the thickness of the flap, with crank joints 
The lower edges of these frames are fixed to the moveable frame of the 
table, whilst the upper edges are screwed to the flap, or flaps. 
winch is turned, the frames of the table are brought together ; the afore 
said iron frames also move, and come in contact with a —— stop, 
which causes the joints to give, the flaps to subside and fal = the 
table frame, and pass under the fixed flap at the end. Toopen table 
the winch is reversed ; the centre flaps gradually retreat from under the 
end flaps, being aided by flannel-covered rollers which run between the 
upper and lower flap, and prevent the polish from being rubbed off; the 
flaps then rise up in their places, and are secured firmly together in 
centre joint by dowels. So easily is the whole arrangement pe 
that a child ten years of age can expand or contract a table twenty-sev@® 
feet long. A four foot by four foot three inch table will expand to seve 
feet six inches. And a four foot six square table will open to ten feet 
six inches, The table when closed presents a bolder and more handsom® 
or treble 


a ce than ordi tables in consequence of the double 
yokness of the flaps. ‘The price will not be increased in the new 
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~ TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ARTISAN RIFLE CORPS. 

discussion on the best mode of obtaining the military 
he artisans of England may help to clear the ground, 
and lead to the appreciation of the proper method of accomplishing 
the end in view. But as yet, except here and there, the strictly 
constitutional and practicable mode of doing this does not seem 
to have been perceived by any of the disputants. The true solu- 
tion of the question is not to be found in the gratification of the 
feelings of any section of the community, butin the establishment 
of the Militia upon a proper footing. The plans of Lord Elcho, Sir 
J , Colonel Hicks, and others are therefore a beside 
the real object ; and are incompatible with any soun 

military 


What we ~ is a defensive force so strong as to do more 
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effecting this would be, some think, by hiring a sufficient number 
of to become professional soldiers. Happily, the temper 
of the nation will not permit our rulers to have recourse to a sys- 
tem notin accord with true manliness and rational freedom. We 
cannot have a large standing army. What then? The old prac- 
tice of the English nation—that which we now call constitu- 
tional—is to provide for the defence of the country in a very 
great degree “ a force of citizen-soldiers. 

uine armed force for the defence of England; the regular 
Army is more appropriately applied to the defence of our colonies 
and dependencies ; and its numerical strength, taking into ac- 
count reliefs which form a home garrison, should be proportionate 
to the necessities of the outlying portions of the empire. 
characteristic force, the Navy, enables us to dispense with a vast 
array of regular soldiers for home defence. The comparative 
paw Bnd of our standing Army makes it possible to fill its ranks 
without having recourse to a conscription, while an outlet is pro- 
vided for those who prefer a soldier’s life and an adventurous 
career. But these are insufficient for the security of the king- 
dom, and we are bound to obtain an ample force from other classes 
of the community. 

From those other classes we would draw at once—first, a national 
Militia, next, an army of Volunteers. These three kinds of force 
enable every class in the community to take a share in the de- 
fence of the country. Those who will not enlist in the Line, and 
cannot join the Volunteers, should find a place in the Militia ; and 
those who are not able to join the Volunteers, and who are too 
volatile for the Militia, should find a place in the Line. And 
those who would not serve either in the Militia or the Line, should 
join the Volunteers. 

The soldier gives up the whole of his time—his health, 
his life, his energies to the State; and he is paid, fed, lodged, 
and clothed for so doing. The Militiaman gives up a part of his 
time and a portion of his energies to the State, and he receives a 

: compensation. 
his time and energies to the State, and iastead of being paid, he 
defrays the expense attendant on his military employment, and 
thus contributes, in addition to his share of the general taxation, 
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time, money, and energies to the defence of the nation. The es- 
sence of volunteering is that the bulk of the expense should fall 
on the Volunteer. And it is right that this should be so. For- 


merly the richer portion of the community were liable to be 
drawn for the Militia, and they escaped by paying for substitutes, 
Relieved from that liability by the practical abolition of the bal- 
lot, they are enabled by volunteering to fulfil their duty to the 
State in person. Now the working classes are equally relieved of 
the liability to serve by the non-enforcement of the ballot, but 

duty to their country remains the same. They are morally 
bound to aid in its defence, and to fit themselves by training to 
make that defence effective. At the same time, it is incumbent 
on the Government to devise conditions of service, that shall be 
compatible with the feelings and occupations of the bulk of the 


to frame a Militia law which will meet the case of those who, 
from love of a settled life will not enter the Army, and who, 
be considerations of expense, cannot join a Volunteer company 
ancient statesmen overcome. 
might be raised on the Volunteer plan. 
pt uniform, accoutrements. The Militiaman might be attested 
‘0 servea limited period, say five years. He might receive a 
smal] bounty on entering the service, payable periodically. It 
might be distinctly arranged that he should not be called out for 
actual service except in cases of great emergency, such as a dis- 
aster in war, or a menace of invasion. Then it might be so con- 
trived that a Militiaman could take his drill just as the Volunteer 
to be when he can, and in bodies small or large as might happen 

convenient. In addition to this voluntary drill, it would be 


For instance, Militia regiments 


ciency ot the men to the test, and power might be given to detain 


Tg during the week of embodiment the men must be paid, 
-we Clement of Volunteer drill would put new life into the Mi- 
, — do more os the adequate training of the regiments 
mere periodic calling out for twenty-eight days. By these 

means, and these alone, can the working classes be enabled to take 





wri 


system of 


than defy invasion—to make it impossible. The best mode of 


community. In other words, it is incumbent on the Government | 


And this might easily be done were the prejudices of certain | 


The State might find | 


necessary to call out the regiment for a week to put the profi- | 


- a month all those who had not attended a sufficient number of 
untery drills to enable them to do the duty of soldiers. Of 





The Volunteer gives up a portion of | 


Se 


a share in the defence of the country beyond that they take now by 
filling the ranks of the Line and the existing military substitute 
for the proper British Militia. Depend upon it the working 
classes will never be able to enter the Volunteer battalions as at 
present constituted ; and to pull these about, alter their uniforms 

interfere with their management, and attempt any unnatural 
levelling operation in order to admit some few hundreds of the 
working classes, will be to commence the work of destroying the 
whole institution, Either the State must exaet military service 
from all male adults, not infirm, or it must accept of voluntary 
service. The country would not submit to a conscription, nor to 
the American plan. The only alternative is a compromise— 
voluntary organization for those who put the State to no expense ; 


| semi-voluntary organization for those who literally have not the 


| 


The Militia is the | 


| 
| of the speech was the laying of the foundation stone of an Indus- 


Our | 





more churches were built. 
in England has outstripped the efforts of the National Church, 
and in many instances there is no proportion between the size or 
number of the churches and the number of the parishioners. This 
is true, even if we take the Nonconformist bodies into account ; 
and the evil is surely one which Churchmen should attempt to re- 
medy. 
the system of pews as one of the causes which drive poor people 
away from church. 
grievance does not exist; 
nental churches, the proportion of poor among the worshippers 
is extremely large but in England nearly all the ayailable 
| space—not in all, but—in a great majority of the churches, is 
occupied by unsightly pews which are let, like boxes at a theatre, 
to those who can afford to pay for them. 
that this system will ever be abolished in a country of political 
freedom and of social tyranny—the more so, as pew-rents, in some 
cases, constitute the entire income of the officiating clergyman. 
In parish churches, the clergyman has other sources of revenue, 
but that revenue is frequently increased by a tax on 


means of wholly serving the State free of expense ; and honour- 
able military servitude for the regular soldier who is taken wholly 
into the pay of the State. 

The natural arrangements of society dictate, therefore, three 
kinds of forces—the Regular Army, the Militia, and the Volun- 
teers. Any attempt to evade this arrangement by artificial con- 
trivances, and ingenious devices, will fail, The alternative is a 
compulsory military organization of the adult male population 
exclusive of those in the Standing Army. 

LORD DERBY ON RAGGED SCHOOLS, 
In a speech delivered recently at Kirkdale, Lord Derby made 
some admirable remarks on a question which deserves much more 
attention than has hitherto been bestowed upon it. The occasion 


trial School, about to be built at Kirkdale, a suburb of Liverpool. 
The school comes under the class of Ragged Schools, and the pro- 
moters appear to have a proper notion of the objects at which 
they ought to aim. The intention is to give children, taken from 
the very poorest classes, a moral and religious education, and at 
the same time, one which shall fit them for discharging the duties 
of that station in life to which they are called. In these Ragged 
Schools a considerable portion of each day is devoted, not so much 
to the acquisition of mental knowledge, as to the acquisition of 
those habits of industry, and, to a certain extent, of that technical 
skill which may enable the children to earn their own living. It 
is difficult to understand on what principle the Committee of Edu- 
cation persistently refuse to lend more pecuniary assistance to 
these schools. The principle on which the educational grant 
is distributed is to make gifts of the public money in — 
to local contribution, and che result is that Ragged Schools—an ex- 
pression, by the way, which does not necessarily imply filthy or 
ragged children—are left to depend in a great measure, upon private 
charity. The success which has attended these institutions is 
highly creditable to their promoters, and the illiberal spirit in 
which the efforts of a few philanthropic individuals have been met 
by the Government only heightens the merit of those who haye 
persevered against difficulties of no ordinary kind. 

But while a great deal has been done for the children of the 
very poor, what has been done for the parents? It is scarcely 
necessary to insist on the too notorious fact that there are thou- 
sands upon thousands of poor persons in this country who would 
gladly go to; some place of public worship if they had the appor- 
tunity. The Established Church has long been unequal to the 
duties which its very title shows that it is bound to fulfil. It 
will not be denied that, in theory, the National Church has no 
right to recognize the existence of Dissent, as an excuse for an 
inefficient supply of religious instruction. The parish church was 


originally intended to supply the ‘spiritual wants of all the pa- 


rishioners ; and, in former times, when more room was required, 
The rapid increase of the population 


Lord Derby could not be contradicted when he pointed to 


In Roman Catholie countries, this great 
and the result is that, in Conti- 


We have no’expectation 


ie 


There is another reason, of a very different kind, why many 


| of the very poorest class never go to any place of worship what- 
ever, 

shame of parading the wretched garments in which the poorer 
| classes are clad in immediate contiguity with the better and richer 
garments of the wealthier and more easy-to-do portion of the pa- 
rish.” 
statement will be amply confirmed by every parish priest 
who has had any experience of our large towns. 
remedy can be devised ? 
propriation system, and ought not, even if we could, destroy 
that feeling of ‘honest shame,” what is to be done? The best 


It is, to use Lord Derby’s emphatic language, ‘an honest 


There can be no doubt about this, and Lord Derby’s 


What 
If we cannot get rid of the ap- 
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thing, as it seems to us, is to follow the example of the men of 
Kirkdale. Let rooms, as many as may be required, be set apart 
for the poor alone. We give seats, for money payments, to the 
wealthy classes. but by doing so we exclude the very poor, who 
“‘ have an absolute right with the richest of the rich to enter and 
worship God in the parish church, which is not for the rich alone 
but for every parishioner, whether rich or poor.” This is an old 
truth ; but the circumstances under which it has been repeated 
give to it a peculiar significance, and the practical lesson it 
teaches us is the duty of providing religious instruction, in some 
place or another, for those whom we exclude from their parish 
churehes. But if rooms are set apart for the purpose, they should 
be devoted to that purpose and to no other. They should be for 
the poor and for the poor alone. If such a work were done in all 
the large towns in this country, it is difficult to exaggerate the 
good results that might be produced, especially if the teaching 
were to be free from sectarianism, and confined to the practical 
exposition of truths which form the real basis of every form of 
Christianity, and some of which enter largely into every phase of 
religious belief. 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN RAILWAYS. 

Fasnion changes in commerce as well as in every other field of 
life. A little while ago, Fashion looked down upon American 
securitics of all kinds, but now the capricious goddess seems 
taking a very decided turn the other way. There are reasons 
for all changes, even in the gay universe of the drawing- 
room. The Elgin marbles are discovered, ard the matrons of 
England, conceiving that they shall shine in the classic aspect, 
assume that plain style of drapery of which Fuseli has left us such 
amusing though unintentional caricatures. An imperial beauty 
is struck with the idea that her loveliness will be more resplendent 
if she appear like Aphrodite rising from an ocean of hoop, and the 
costume of Louis Quartorze once more extends from France to 
England, and now eyen crosses the Atlantic. The changes of fashion 
in American securities are traceable to reasons at least as substan- 
tial. Some years ago, the State of Pennsylvania deviated into certain 
dubious proceedings with regard to its stock ; the most versatile 
of English wits happened to be hurt at the proceeding, and he 
“showed it up’? with more brilliancy of satire than accuracy of 
statement. Many circumstances contributed to render rail- 
ways independent of the wit’s shots; for the grounds on 
which their value rests in the market are too substantial 
and too visible to be joked out of sight. Still there were strong 
causes indeed for the recent disfavour even of railway securities 
in America. During the three past years, we have had in that 
country two bad harvests and an indifferent harvest. A large 
proportion of American railways depends in a great degree upon 





} 
| 


what we should call their goods traffic, particularly in the trans- | 


port of agricultural produce ; and, unquestionably, the traffic on 
many very popular lines fell off very seriously. The Bears seemed 
in permanent possession of the market. But even if bad seasons 
ell guatiemed. a change must have taken place, since it could 
not fail to be observed that the receipts of the railway companies 
continued to recover, even during the adverse weather; and 
why? Simply because the vast community which peoples the 
United States is perpetually increasing in its numbers and in its 
conquest of the soil; hence, there is a perpetual growth in the 
passenger and goods traflic of every line already existing in the 
American Union. So decided is it, that the soergpe sent east- 
ward from Chicago in 1859, an adverse year, almost equalled the 
same traflic of 1856, one of the most prosperous in America.* 
Chicago, indeed, very well exemplifies the growth that is going 
on at all the great centres of western agriculture and commerce, 
including St. Louis, Milwaukee, and Cincinnati. 

* Only fifteen years ago,”’ says Mr. Lance, *‘ not a single line -of railway 
entered Chicago ; now it receives freight and passengers from 4736 miles, 
which, at a moderate estimate, must have cost over 23,000,000/. sterling. 


Not many years since an Indian track was the only guide from Chicago to the | 


Mississippi; now nine railways run direct from Chicago to different points on 


| 





| more than two-thirds of the money paid for 9000 here. 


that river, and some of these lines have paid dividends of over 25 per cent | 
| 


r annum to their shareholders. In 1830, a resident now in Chicago, who 


ad become entitled to a quantity of land for services during the ‘ Black | 


Hawk ’ Indian war, was offered a tract on the Illinois river, but he declined 
to accept it, saying that ‘he had sufficient garden ground.’ In 1856, this 
same land, now the centre of the city of Chicago, was worth some millions 
of dollars. Many farmers residing about one hundred miles from Chicago, 
told me they could not obtain any profit on their wheat when it was 
‘teamed’ to that city, for the expense of teaming was as great as the value 
of the wheat. Now it can be conveyed that distance by railway for at most 
six cents per bushel; and in 1856, no less than 24,674,824 bushels of all 
kinds of grain were imported and sold in Chicago, the conveyance of which, 


if forwarded by rail to New York at two cents per ton per mile, would give | 


a revenue of over 12,000,000 dollars. In 1859, the quantity of grain ex- 
ported was 20,008,223 bushels, the total export tonnage being equal to that 
of 1856. Up to 1856, the increase of ‘ Trunk line’ pate Fe between 
the East and the West had been proportionate to the growth of the West, 
and the movement of freight and passengers in proportion to the produce of 
the soil in each year. Good harvests produced abundance of freight to the 
t, and ereated a demand for Eastern manufactures, besides furnishing 
the means for passengers travelling ; while bad harvests checked every de- 
scription of trade, The prosperity or depression of railway traffic on the 
* This fact, with some others, is taken from two pamphlets just issued by 
Mr. William Lance, of 64, Throgmorton Street. The other figures in the 
article are taken from the official report of the railways of Great Britain, by 
Captain Galton, giving the statistics for the year 1857. If similar returns 
could be tuken for the present year 1860, the comparisons would, we have 
reason to believe, be even more striking. But the reader will observe that 
the comparison which is forced upon our notice does not at all depend upon 
the transitory details of particular seasons; it is caused by the different 
conditions of the two countries, and it is no disadvantage to our view if its 
fault lies in moderation rather than in any enhancement of the facts. 








ee 
Trunk lines is then dependent on the prosperity of the West, and hence the 
— of underst.nding the ceuses of the decline of traffic in 1858 and 

The movement in the market for American securities, naty. 
rally enough, happens simultaneously with the annual report 
of our own railway companies, and challenges comparison,— 
though in making that comparison we must remember the essen. 
tial difference of the two countries. The population of the two jg 
not very different, and yet over what a vast space is the American 
republic spread! What wide span between the American stg. 
tions! In this respect, it is the comparison of a small island 
against a vast continent. Many of our readers are familiar 
with what we have called the New Brunswick plan of pro. 
moting land culture and settlement by the making of roads 
direct into the wilderness—a most efficacious plan. The same 
principle has been applied in the Union to the making of rail. 
roads, though that has, in some instances, been abused by a pecu- 
liar sort of speculation, in the free grants of land made by the 
States to encourage the construction of railways; speculations not 
altogether of the most laudable character. Whether on these par. 
ticular lines, or on others traversing scantily peopled districts, 
American engineers have necessarily designed their railroads with 
the view of meeting a traffic comparatively lighter than ours, but 
spread over larger spaces ; the works, therefore, were slighter, and 
they have immediately shown a larger proportionate wear and tear, 
The consequence is, that in many cases the railroad has to be 
what they call ‘‘ repaired,”—what we English should call “te. 
newed,” or built over again from the beginning, in a solider 
fashion, commensurate with the heavier traffic that the railroad 
itself has called into existence. It must be borne in mind, too, 
that adverse seasons necessarily have a more sudden and obvious 
effect upon the returns of railways in the Western districts; 
though, at the same time, the perpetual growth of agriculture and 
population reacts upon any such abatement, as we have already 
seen. Whenever a comparison has to be made between English 
and American property in railways, these facts must be borne in 
mind, constituting as they do the risks to which American pro- 
perty is liable. 

Even with these qualifications, however, we English, who take 
so great a pride in the prosperity of our country, in the returns of 
capital invested upon our own land, and in the certainty of our 
commercial transactions, may leok with some respect upon the ae- 
tual results of railway enterprise in the United States. We have 
already seen the wondrously rapid growth of railway traffic in the 
West. ‘This necessarily follows from the stupendous growth of 
the commonwealth itself,—increased by one-third the number of 
souls within the decade ! But let us look at the details. Consider 
ing the immense spread of the American territory, it is not sur- 
prising that the extent of railroads should exceed ours as it does 
—26,210 miles there against 9119 here. But the comparison 
holds good even with regard to population: for every million of 
people in England there are 378 miles of railway open; in 
United States, 674. The Americans manage to make their rail- 
ways cheaper for all classes: the average charge for first-class 
carriages in England is 2d, per mile; in America, 1d.—our Par 
liamentary rate. The charge for second-class passengers thereis 
one-third of our average, and for third-class passengers a trifle 
more than one-third. Yet it is notorious that in convenience and 
comfort the American carriages greatly exceed the English. There 
is, therefore, positively more accommodation, and better, at 4 
cheaper rate. We might have expected this in a republic, but 
what do the shareholders think of it? For that is the point ; and 
the en interests them quite as much as the passenger. 
The total cost of all the railways in use in England is 304,000,000, 
in America, 216,000,000/. There, 26,000 miles have cost little 
In Ame- 
rica, there has been a larger draught upon capital for the purpose 
of construction and working, and what are the returns? Cap- 
tain Galton states the nett earnings for English railways at 
4°1 per cent, for American railways at 6°7 per cent. At the re 
cent meetings, the dividends declared by our great railway com- 
panies have scarcely supported the standard of these statistics; 
the dividend of the Roost orthern was 24; of the Great Wester, 
3; Brighton and South Coast, 4}; North-Western, 24 per cent. 
We have alluded to the fluctuations of American railways, but we 
may observe that, not long since, our North-Western dividends 
were at a much higher percentage, the Great Western down 
at 2; while last year the Brighton dividend was 6 per cent. 

If we take a larger view, and compare the aggregate of several 
—— in the two countries, the results are even more striking. 
We take fifty English railways, including the metropolitan lines, 
and fifty American railways in what we may call the midla 
district. Here we find that, as usual, the cost of the English 
exceeds the American, being 247 millions sterling here against 54 
millions there. The gross revenue in England is 20 millions, 2 
America nearly 91. The aggregate nett revenue in England is 
104 millions; in America, nearly 4} millions. But what is the 
dividend per cent ?—for that is the point which most concerns 
the shareholder: it is, in England, 4°25 per cent; in America, 
8°06 per cent. 

If the reader will glance at these figures, remembering the re 
cent development of vast territories in the Union, he will observe 
that the ratio of growth indicated by the history of Chicago 
practically applies to the whole history of railways, ex 
those which run due South, and what may be called the local 
traffic of the New England States. The future increase, there 
fore, must be marked by a geometrical ratio. It will, of course, 
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fluctuate ; but it does not follow that the fluctuations will be at 
all in the same geometrical ratio ; and for this reason. The 

ometrical character of the ratio arises from the increase of 
population and its perpetual spread in a Westward direction, 
whereas the fluctuations are nothing but the direct temporary 
change of seasons ; and we have already seen thét the most ad- 
verse seasons are compensated by a steady growth, while the pros- 

rous seasons exhibit an extraordinary burst of prosperity. There 
is another reason why the figures will show this stupendous ex- 

ansion. We have already explained how, on some lines, the 
works have been very slightly constructed in the first instance ; 
the lines have, as it were, been built out of a very limited capital, 
and have then been reconstructed out of revenue. On these lines 
there will be a sudden flush of prosperity about the period when 
more permanent works shall have been finished. 

Several lines have been constructed also on the strength of tem- 
porary notions, blindly following the growth of individual settle- 
ments, and planned on gauges locally thought to suffice ; but new 
ways have already been established in the Union; the great ad- 
vantage to be derived from striking one continuous highway 
Westward to St. Louis has not only been recognized by men as 
high in American statesmanship, but has at last been carried 
out by American enterprise. The New York and Erie was 

Janned upon the broad guage, so was the Ohio and Mississippi ; 
fines whose securities have been largely held in Europe, on 
account of their excellent prospects. But these fragments of a 
great high way from the Atlantic to the Mississippi and Mis- 
souri,—to Arkansas, Oregon, and'California,—have been without 
the connecting link only now supplied in the Atlantic and Great 
Western. This lineis also on the broad gauge. Its constructors, 
profiting by the experience of the past,—seeing the economy of 
raising sufficient capital to build their works in the solidest form 
from the first,—knowing that an ample business awaited them, 
both the local traffic of a district rapidly becoming peopled, and the 
through traflic proper to the two eaiabia of the Western high- 
way,—have so designed the execution of their works that, from 
the first, they will have no abatement in the shape of ‘‘ renewals.” 
The consequence is evident, and, indeed, is to a certain extent 
already realized on the portion of the road that has been finished ; 
for the proprietors of the line immediately take possession of a 
traffic which was only waiting for the road, without any abate- 
ment of the revenue fgr the item usually so large in American 
railway accounts—repairs. It is true that American dividends 
haye been big enough to bear that abatement, but what share- 
holder would not prefer his dividend without such an income-tax ? 

There are industrial and social features of the comparison, in 
some respects still more striking than those which we have 
noticed ; but they will furnish the material for another survey. 





THE NATIONAL PICTURES AND THE ADMINISTRATION 

OF THE FINE ARTS, 
Ir appears to be quite decided that the National Gallery shall be 
altered, so as to give more room for the pictures, without disturb- 
ing the Academy ; not only so, but a new sculpture gallery will 
be made and placed at the service of the Academy, The First 
Commissioner of Works has taken upon himself to reject the plan 
designed by Captain Fowkes, of the Royal Engineers, who has 
had much to do with the South Kensington Museum—a plan 
which was some time ago very fully explained in the Cornhill 
Magazine. It is understood the alterations to be made, al- 
though the plans have not been regularly laid before Parliament, 
cm me of Mr. Pennethorne, the architect who so ably 
designed the enlargement of Somerset House, and they will, no 
doubt, be carried out under his superintendence. The intention 
is to make use of the present entrance hall, which has always 
been so much space thrown away, by erecting a spacious saloon, 
75 feet by 40 and 35 feet high, lit from the roof, for pictures ; and 
beneath this a somewhat smaller gallery will be obtained by 
sinking the present floor a few feet, which is to be offered to the 
Academy for the use of the sculptors. The estimated cost of this 
enlargement is 15,000/., and that sum has now been voted for the 
purpose by Parliament. 

Anything like an advance towards the better and more compre- 
hensive exhibition of the national pictures must be welcomed after 
the constant discussion in Parliament and by the various public 
journals, which has been going on before and ever since the first 
Parliamentary Committee reported in 1848 against the existing 
state of things. The Royal Commission in 1857 again recom- 
mended that the half of the building lent to the Academy should 
be put to the purpose originally intended, and that the Academy 
should be ordered to quit possession. The important questions, also, 
as to the suitability of the site and the liability of the pictures to 
suffer injury from smoke and dust, were at this time settled in 
favour of keeping the national pictures where they are ; as the most 
convenient place, quite as free as any other from destructive at- 
mospherie agents. The project of a grand new gallery to contain 
the whole fine art property of the nation is naturally an accept- 
able one, and has many supporters. It would ahebtely be the 
most worthy thing to do, and the advantage to the arts would be 
incalculable, The Derby Administration and Mr. Disraeli were 
ready to commence this undertaking, but the Government now in 
power are not prepared to provide for the outlay of about a million, 
and, as Lord Palmerston pointed out, it would probably be ten 
Years before such a gallery could be available. 

We are asked to accept the step now determined upon as the best 
that could be devised short of a new b iilding, and to regard it 





as the commencement of the entire reconstruction of the present 
gallery, with the occupation eventually of the ground behind, 
now covered by the barracks and workhouse. It will give uni- 
versal satisfaction to see our sculptors fairly treated by being 
allowed the use of the new room, though we owe no thanks to the 
Academy for this; and, indeed, it has long been a disgrace to this 
wealthy body, deriving a large income from the public, that some 
more decent place than ‘“ the cellar” has not been provided for 
the seulpture, But it can never be satisfactory to the public to 
see the whole of the 332 pictures forming the British school 
banished to the Brompton Boilers for want of room, while the 
Academy rests like a cuckoo in the home where Turner’s magnifi- 
cent works and the Vernon collection ought to be, and where in 
fact, by solemn bequest, they were intended to be. The new room 
will not suffice to contain the British school ; it will not even give 
place for the 100 noble landscapes by Turner, now at Kensington, 
and it will not enable the public to see the extensive collection of 
sketches and drawiags made by Turner’s own hand for his “ liber 
studiorum,” pronounced by Mr, Ruskin to be priceless in their inte- 
rest, of which only avery scanty selection is to be seen at Kensing- 
ton. All that the new room can be made to do will be to exhibit some 
of the largest gallery pictures, such as ‘“‘ The Raising of Lazarus” 
by Sebastian del Piombo, the ‘St. Jerome” by Parmegiano, the 
‘“* Alexander and Darius” by Paul Veronese, and some other 
large works, which have never yet been properly seen in the 
miserably small, low, and badly-lighted rooms, Therefore, un- 
questionably, the Academy ought to be called upon to change 
places with the British school at South Kensington, or to find 
some place for themselves. There is something outrageously en- 
croaching in this proposition to keep the British school collection 
almost out of the metropolis for another ten years; and bearing 
in mind the unmistakeable expression of public opinion, both in 
and out of Parliament upon this subject, it is not possible to sup- 
press the feeling that there has been some clever management in 
the important operations which have lately been going on in the 
administration of the fine arts. The Director of the National 
Gallery has been reappointed for a second term of five years, as 
though there had been no serious errors during his direction, and 
as if it were not objectionable that this gentleman is also Presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy and member of the Fine Arts Com- 
mission for the Houses of Parliament. Let alone the absorption 
of the honoraria of these offices by this permitted kind of plu- 
ralism, it is not desirable, if it were fair to other distinguished 
artists, that one person should possess this influence, and espe- 
cially when the interests of the Academy and the National Gal- 
lery clash as they do, and when the public would suffer by any 
compromise, It is not that any complicity can be asserted, but 
that the settlement is so extravagantly in favour of the Academy, 
so utterly regardless of previous decisions, and one sanctioned by 
what was justly stigmatized at the time, as ‘‘a phantom of a 
House.” 

Simultaneously with the vote for improving the National Gal- 
lery, we have a demand for 17,000/., for extending the temporary 
buildings for the Museum of the Department of Science and Art. 
And here arises the question, why this expense when the pictures 
should be removed to the National Gallery, and thus abundance 
of room given to the works of ornamental art in the Museum ? 
The pictures, too, are manifestly out of place and incongruous 
with objects illustrating and teaching designing, ornamentation, 
and applied art generally ; np a periodical exhibition of 
pictures such as the Academy would afford would be appropriate 
enough as showing the state and progress of art at the time. Then 
there is the vote for the British Museum, and another for the 
National Portrait Gallery ; so that we have all these fine art 
establishments, each under independent and invidious directors. 
It may be an exigence of economy to delay the providing of a 
gallery capacious enough for all our present and future ac- 
quisitions, but there should be no further delay in placing the 
whole fine art interests of the country under one administrative 
head. 





BUSINESS OF PARLIAMENT. 
THE COMMITTEE OF 1861, 
Tue Committees of 1848 and 1854 constitute in some degree 
exemplaria ad evitanda. We mean no disparagement to either of 
those two bodies; both of. them, particularly the first, were 
strong in leading statesmen, and they were unquestionably consci- 
entious in the execution of their duty. They were both of them, 
however, most manifestly animated by the instinctive tendency to 
avoid change, rather than to accomplish a thorough-going and sa- 
tisfactory reform in the public business in Parliament. In one 
sense of the word it may be said, that they wished to avoid their 
duty rather than to fulfil it. No doubt they looked to a higher 
duty—to the general standing of Parliament ; and they were 
directed by the properest feeling of deference for the stability of 
our institutions, regard for the advantage of the public in the long 
run, and respect for authorities of past days. e strongest man 
in the first Committee was avowedly conspicuous for a ‘certain 
slowness in entertaining ideas of change. Sir Robert Peel de- 
clared, more than once, that he did not readily approach the 
novel proposals which sprung up in more original minds, and 
that he hesitated until he saw precisely how the thing could be 
done. Still in certain respects the Committees of 1848 and 1854 
furnish very decisive materials for the Committee of 1861. Con- 
stituted of the most eminent statesmen, bringing before them the 
highest class of witnesses, presenting closely condensed reports, 
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they helped us, by exposition and by experiment, to learn how much 


we could improve the business in Parliament with a minimum of 
change in the organization and methods by which that business is 
conducted. The two Committees tried to get off with simple re- 
arrangement in trivial details ; and the two periods of six years 
which have elapsed have afforded a fair trial of a policy founded 


upon such minimum of change. The reports of those two Com- | 


mittees, with the materials subsequently accumulated, furnish a 
starting point for the Committee of 1861. It is obvious that that 
- new Committee must take a much broader and bolder view of the 
whole subject. It should enter upon its duties with a full sense of 
its power, and of its obligations to consider what mente type | 
changes must be made in the internal subsidiary organization an 
in the methods of Parliament, in order to conduct the public 


business of the country more effectually. If Members: desire to | 
protect Parliament against ulterior changes in its own organism, | 
they will vindicate the vitality of that organism by showing that | 


it can enlarge its view and amend its action according to the en- 
larged means and higher intelligence of the day. 

nee for all let us say that in our plain speaking we have no 
desire to disparage Members either in their conscientious intent, 
their capacity, or their honest diligence. We know they work 
hard ; we know that some of the best intellects of the country are 
in Parliament ; and we have no belief whatever in the vulgar idea 
that men are generally inclined to slight their duties. If we 
were to make a matter of charge against Members, it is that their 
respect for the constitution of the country, their deference for the 
majority of their own order, and their sense of the magnitude and 
complication of all public affairs, render them timid in approach- 
ing the inquiry and over anxious in undertaking the responsibility 
of proposing change. They are, therefore, content to go on trying 
to execute a mass of business which has literally outgrown their 
powers, on methods entirely unsuited to any such work, 


nity or independence of Parliament. There is no doubt also that 
many individual questions that come before Select Committess 
might in like manner be handed over to the law or local triby. 
nals, by the passing of general Acts to regulate all such affairs 
Any such extensive abatement of the business before Select Com. 
mittees would proportionately relieve the demands which at pre. 
sent abstract from the time and from the physical energy of Mem- 
bers for their work in Parliament collectively. In his evidenge 
before the Select Committee of 1854, Mr. Erskine May suggested 
the abolition of the rule which compels any question of trade or 
religion to be brought before a Committee of the whole House, 
He said, very properly, that bills of far greater constitutional im. 
portance than those which concerned trade and religion can be 
brought forward without any such preliminary committee, and do 
not suffer from absence of the safeguard which that committee is 
supposed to offer. Bills may be brought in without any previons 
Committee ‘ for the suspension of the kabeos corpus, for the restrie- 
tion of the liberty of the subject, or of the press ; bills for disfran- 
chisement ; even the act of the succession might be repealed, and 
the entire constitution of Church and State subjected to funda- 
mental alterations without any preliminary committee.” The 
remark is valuable, not only as tending to discontinue questions 
which take up time, but as indicating the general character of 
alterations which may be made. 

Mr. Erskine May, indeed, reminded the Committee of a great 
political fact, which in the construction of its report the Committee 
evidently overlooked, or dreaded to act upon. Mr. May stated the 
general grounds on which he thought ‘that some of the ancient 
forms of Parliament might be discontinued. When the greater 
part of them were adopted, the proceedings of the House were very 
different in many respects from what they are at present. Mo- 


| tions were made without notice,—there were no printed votes,— 
| the bills were not printed,—petitions relating to measures of pub- 


The*three grand elements which combine for the present ob- | 


struction of business are—the immense growth of the business 
itself ; the shortness of time for conducting the business proper for 
Select Committees, when every evening must be devoted to the 
making of a whole House; and the growth of individual influence, 
which tends to absorb the evening time in speeches. It is useless 
to expend censure and sarcasm on these tendencies, they are 
simple matters of fact. We may be sometimes angry that a whole 
evening is wasted in the competitions of a debating society ; but 
it would be very dificult, if not impossible, to fasten upon any 
one speaker and say that he ought to be silenced; or to pick out 
any one subject and say that Members ought not to speak upon 
it. And in a country where the middle and industrial classes 
claim a certain legal equality with the upper classes, it would be 
dangerous to impose any of those restraints upon the absolute 


freedom of debate that were tried in France under a constitu- 


tional monarchy—which came to anend,—and are successful in | 


Ameriea, where an absolute democracy has no social inequalities 
to contend with. If the Select Committee of 1861 should have 


any adequate conception of its duty, it will set itself diligently, | 


heartily, and determinedly to the work of ascertaining how the 


dead weight of business may be lessened, if at all ; how time can | 


be economized by a better division of employment ; and how ab- 
solute freedom of debate can be rendered compatible with the 
due prosecution of public business. We believe a favourable 
answer to cach of those questions might be worked out. 

Every reader of the Spectator will anticipate our suggestion on 
the first—the possibility of diminishing the dead weight of busi- 
ness, Much may be done by carrying out in this country a con- 


cession which has already been made to the colonies, and allowing , 
local tribunals to accomplish every business confined to the arena | 


of their own jurisdiction. If Sydney is no longer compelled 
to ask leave of the Imperial Parliament for the building 
of a slaughter-house, why should every detail of a rail- 
way or even of a common road have to come for an act 


to the Parliament in Westminster, where the subject is ne- | 
| whole might be sitting, say in some eight different chambers; 


cessarily obscured by distance, and the finishing of the work de- 


layed by the “a seems of the machinery brought to play ? The | 
rli 


time which Pa 
more profitably bestowed in considering general acts to rule every 
class of public business, leaving theeexecution of those acts in de- 


ament wastes in these measares would be far | 


lic policy were almost unknown,—Parliamentary Reports and 
Papers were not circulated, —strangers were excluded, —and debates 
unpublished. In all these respects the practice has changed so 
materially, that I think a smaller number of forms is now 
necessary than probably was found consistent with due notice to 
everyone concerned in former times.” The fact is, that Parlia- 
ment has so well done its work in regard to our politisal safe- 
guards, that there is no longer the same necessity that there used 
to be for trivial jealousies and petty precautions. Hence the 
possibility, it appears to us, of greatly modifying the stages 
which every bill must pass through in the House of Commons 
particularly. We have already referred to the subject in our 
paper of July 28, where we revived a suggestion of the Edin- 
burgh Review, that for the purposes of Committee of the whole, 
the House should be divided into sections. Mr, Erskine May 
made a very similar suggestion in 1854, when he proposed that 
the Committee of the whole should have its ‘quorum reduced to 
twenty-five, and should sit in the daytime simultaneously with 
the Select Committees. We cannot help thinking, however, that 
time has assisted to develop the suggestion; and that before 
the Committee of 1861 shall assemble it may have been 
still further shaped into maturity. The general idea is this, 
The Committee of the whole is for the most part attended by Mem- 
bers interested in the particular subject before the Committee, and 
therefore capable of entering into the details of the question more 
efficiently than the majority of the Hote. There are other ooca- 
sions on which the majority of the House can express its opinion, 
informed as it is by the investigations and report of the Committee 
of the whole. Different sections of the House will, of course, feel 
a keener interest in cifferent questions; and it the House were 
divided somewhat in accordance with the understood antecedents, 
vocations, and experience of Members, we might have an atten- 
dance, so to speak, of each Committee of the whole which would be 
brought together by “ natural selection,” all sitting simultaneously 
on the several classes of questions that would have drawn the 
sections together naturally. In this view, the Committee of the 


each section examining the particular class of measures proper to 
its own genius. We believe that under that plan the work would 


' be better, and obviously it would curtail the business now con- 


tail to the administration and bye-laws of the County Board, the | 


City Board, or the Parish Board. Itis a great mistake to suppose 
that such a change would simply remove certain bills from the 
cognizance of Parliament, and that we should be relieved only of 
the work at present imposed upon a limited number of Select 
Committees, or upon the House in the early hours of the evening, 
though both those reliefs would be an estimable advantage. 
There must be another result; much of the statesmanship which 
now seeks a vent in Parliament only because it has no opportu- 
nity of raising its voice elsewhere, would find a readier vent in the 
County Board, and in the County Board would find a school pre- 

ring it for the higher duty which ought to rule in Westminster. 

e believe that the very speaking which now consumes so large 
a portion of the evenings in the session would be thus relieved by 
being shared with the 117 counties of the United Kingdom. 

The next question, how the time of Parliament might be eco- 
nomized by a better division of employr=uts, cannot be answered 


so summarily. The Select Committee «ould of course be greatly | 


relieved by the diminution of private . "ness. It has been sug- 


gested that a considerable portion of the bv ‘iness which comes before 
election committees might very properly be handed over to the 
ithout any detriment to the dig- 


law tribunals of the country, wi 


sumed by Committees of the whole in the proportion of one to 
eight. In our previous paper, we suggested modifications of other 


| stages, believing that five out of the eight stages might come be- 


fore the sectional Committee, and only three be reserved for the 
deliberations of the whole House—the second reading, the third 
reading, and the question ‘‘ That the bill do now pass.” 

It has been truly argued by an influential contemporary, the 
Economist, that Parliament has other functions to perform besides 
its Legislative or its Administrative, and our contemporary parti- 
eularly points to the office of discussing public questions, in order 
that the nation may arrive at an understanding upon such ques- 
tions. This is avery yon argument ; but it only strengthens the 
case for relieving Parliament of any duties which may im 
that most important function, by so economizing the time of the 
session as to secure us greater frecdom for conference. We are 
strong in the conviction, that if, instead of being wearied with 
debates protracted by the diffuseness of speaking, adjourned sine 
die, and torn into fragments of discussion that signify nothing, 
Parliament were allowed more thoroughly to concentrate its at- 
tention on this particular duty, we should have more exhaustive 
debate, with conclusions at once more deliberate and more prompt. 

This very function, together with the collection of data upon 
which Sadhenath itself grounds its judgments, requires for its 
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perfect execution an improvement which has been discussed with 
comparative frequency, A — of the subject was touched 
this week by our ministerial contemporary, the Globe, An able 
writer in that paper took up a recent return moved for by Lord 
Robert Cecil, who called for “‘ Copies of all Acts or parts of Acts, 
Orders in Council, Royal Warrants, or other instruments under 
which the Civil Service Commission, or the Council of Military 
Education exercise any of their powers.” ‘“‘ All these documents 
are printed at full length at considerable expense, aud notwith- 
standing that every one of them was long ago printed and before 
Parliament, one of them has been moved for over and over again.” 
The fact is, that the literature of Parliament—that printed organ 
by means of which it really performs no small part of its duty 
in arriving at public understandings, in ascertaining the grounds 








of its own acts and proceedings, and in acting as “‘ grand inquest | of the Convention of 1815, 


of the nation”—is at present wholly unedited. Nay, it is got 

ther by an army of amateurs, without concert or 
principle. It would be difficult to estimate either the stultify 
effect of this mass of heterogeneous literature or the magnitude of 
the waste. We have more than once calculated the actual weight 


in hundredweights of blue-books, of which perhaps not a dozen | Queen, t 


copies would be really studied ; while the information buried in 
the mass, although as valuable as corn, lay like a few ears of 
wheat in a bushel of chaff, like a few grains of gold in a mass 0 
stone. The diffusion of information, and the application of it, are 
thus actually prevented by the present process of fossilizing it in 
blue-books. We agree with our contemporary that the object should 
be to form a new department for the assistance of the House of Com- 
monsinthis behalf. Our idea has been, that, under the superinten- 
dence of the Chief Clerk, a staff should be prepared of men qualified 
as writers and as short-hand writers. Any one of these men should 
be appointed to sit with each Select Committee, or with any other 
section of the House, to check the journeymen short-hand 
writers in taking down the reports of the proceedings, and after- 
wards to exercise the duty of preparing the draft report. To that 
end, he might receive the instructions of the Chairman and the 
8 ions of individual Members; his draft to be afterwards 

uled by the Committee, and to be re-edited by himself in 
faithful obedience to the wishes of the Committee as signified 
through the Chairman. We should, then, probably, have the re- 
sults of every inquiry in a compact and lucid form; we should 
less frequently see genuine information crushed and lost amidst a 
amass of heterogeneous rubbish ; we should less frequently see 
Committees evading their duty by “‘ reporting the evidence ”; and 
we should more frequently see those succinct expositions which 
are the best of all preliminaries to action and legislation. 


of — which should suggest themselves to the Committee of 
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BOOKS. 


THE HISTORY OF ITALY.* 

Two volumes of a new history of Italy form the first instalment 
of a work which the growing interest in the fortunes of that 
beautiful peninsula renders especially opportune. The historical 
period selected for elucidation by Mr. Butt dates from the new 
and memorable era of Napoleon’s Abdication, and closes, we 
believe, with the current year, comprising forty-tive years of su 
pressed or overt struggle against the political arrangement, 
which the reconstruction of society in Italy was attempted at the 
Congress of Vienna. The volumes now before us, terminate with 
the reéstablishment of German ascendancy in Italy, as the result 

t They relate with ample detail the 
changes experienced during the wars of the French Revolution ; 





uiding | explain the origin and development of the House of Savoy and 
ing | the commanding position of Piedmont; record the leading events 


of the long reign of Ferdinand of Naples, the brief triumph of 
French power in 1799; the exile of the King, the plots of the 

e atrocities of the restoration ; the recognition of a free 
constitution under the protection of English arms, the determina- 
tions of the Congress, the annexation of Genoa to Piedmont, the 
surrender of Lombardy and Venice to Austrian rule; the fall of 
the kingdom of Italy, and the fortunes of the chivalrous but 
vacillating Murat. ‘They describe the intrigues, influences, and 
dissensions of the assembled representatives of Europe, the trea- 
ties of Vienna as far as they relate to Italy, and ‘those separate 
treaties which contemporaneously established secret relations be- 
tween Austria and some of the Italian States.” In addition to 
this comprehensive narrative of recent incident, a review of the 


earlier history of Italy occupies a larger proportion of these 


volumes than the title would ee ps lead us to suppose. This 
previous summary is vindicated on the principle that “some ac- 
quaintance with its past is necessary to understand the present, 


| or form any conjecture as tothe future, of any one of the Italian 


| States.” 


om ' | seems to us fairly competent. 
? On the contrary, we only fear that the chronic disease of | 


honourable members may still cling round that Committee ; and | 


that it will shrink in timid listlessness, even from entertaining 
the short array of questions which we have now enumerated. 





WATCHES AND WATCHMAKING. : 
Since the article with the above title appeared in these columns, we 


; are sound and judicious; he is liberal, temperate, and just. 


There are few persons, we imagine, to whom such a re- 
trospect will not be welcome ; for the history of the Italian = 
which has a central interest, that makes it in some degree the his- 
tory of civilized Europe, is little known and less understood. 
From the occasional disquisitions which interrupt its flow, Mr. 
Butt’s narrative may perhaps be pronounced wanting in unity. 
This want of unity, however, is only external. An inward uni 
pervades the whole story, for ‘ in approaching the later peri 
of Italian history, we are introduced to the close of a drama, 


: ; ; whose plot originates, as its earlier scenes occurred, in times long 
Do we for a moment imagine that we have exhausted the series 


To the task which he has undertaken, Mr. Butt 
He has sympathy with his subject, 
the Italian people ; with mankind and the various social institu- 
tions which embody human thought, supply human want, or re- 
present human power. His research is extensive ; his remarks 


His 


since gone by.” 


| narrative is clear; his style lucid ; his language unaffected ; his 
| work is not destitute of references; an analytical table of con- 


have extended our researches somewhat further into the matter, for the | 


urpose of discovering whether there were not other causes operating, 
ides 


we mentioned, to destroy the watch trade of the country. | 


We find the watchmakers are guilty of other sins than that of obstinacy— | 


they are guilty of being totally ignorant of the commonest principles of 
itieal economy. Otherwise they would never persist in charging so 
exorbitantly for their goods as they now do. Mr. Watkins talks about 


revolutionizing the trade with his cheap English watch—and we believe | 


Has it never occurred to Mr. Watkins and his brother watch- 
makers, with the present mode of making watches, and the present 
prices given for the labour and materials, good sound watches could 
and ought to be sold for considerably less price than they are. 
see. We will place on record the prices paid for the single pieces of 
which the watch is constructed—Movement, 4s. 67.; escapement, 7s. 
6d. ; if jewelled in two holes, 3s.; if four holes, 6s.; dial with sunk 
seconds, 3s,; gilding, 3s. ; engraying, handing, and motion-making, 7s. ; 
finishing, 14s. ; a good silver case, 21s. ; making altogether, 63s. Every 
one of these items admits of a profit to the maker. And the watch 
might be sold to the public for a trifle beyond the three guineas. But 
no: “five guineas” must be had. The movements ina ‘four guinea” 
watch cost 1/. 12s., and the case 17s—this watch could be sold with a 
fair profit at 32. Good lever watches, with silver cases complete, can 
be obtained in Coventry for 1/. 12s. each. 

watchmaker of Clerkenwell could not eat his last Christmas din- 
ner, because he had just heard that the Americans had invented a 


& doubt. More, it is of a most simple construction, having a single 
train only with lever escapement, of an entirely new character; and that 
& company has been formed for manufacturing the watches in large 
numbers 
In the previous paper we clearly showed our best customer for 
is America. It is also equally clear we shall shortly lose 
her as a customer. What then is to be done? Extend our own pur- 
area by reducing the price—this can be done, not by lessening 
wages paid to the workman; but by realizing the same profit as 
now, in an extension of the number of watches sold. For we find the 
Bumber of working watchmakers are decreasing yearly, because the 
remuneration is so small, they do not put their children to the trade 
as formerly; and they themselves leave it for gas-fitting and clock- 
—to earn more money and save their sight. We trust our re- 
marks will have the desired effect of awakening the watchmakers to the 
Perils before them, and that they will by the aid of improvements and 
and a more enlightened policy in prices, regain that trade 


which has of late years so lamentably fallen off. 





Let us | 


| 


No wonder then, a cele- | 


tents demonstrates the careful industry of the author; a list of 
authorities shows us the extent of his reading ; and the long notes 
and tabular statements which are attached to some of the chap- 
ters, indicate his desire to furnish the reader with such notices as 
may aid comprehension or facilitate inquiry. 

In a thoughtful review of the remoter history of Italy, Mr. 
Butt reminds us that in the ages which we are accustomed to call 
dark, when the rest of Europe was struggling with barbarism, and 
the mass of the people were in a state of serfdom, ‘‘ Italy was 
great, prosperous and free.” In the middle of the twelfth century, 
all its northern provinces were studded with free and opulent 
republican cities. Venice and Genoa, in particular, fostered the 
spirit of a noble independence, and were the centres of a brilliant 
commercial enterprise. From the free cities of Italy Europe 
learned ‘‘ the lessons of that municipal self-government ” which is 
the basis of whatever liberty she now enjoys. Over the darkness 
of its mest gloomy period these cities, he tells us, diffused the 
light of literature, of science, and of civilization. Unhappily, 
however, there is one circumstance in which Italy (like Germany) 
differs from other European countries. In England, in France 
in Spain, the elements of national strength have been consolidated 
into one central government; whereas Italy has never attained a 
collective unity. Her failure to realize this internal harmony is 


; - ; mainly, if not entirely, attributable to her peculiar position, 
watch. That an American watch has been invented, there cannot be | wid : pe pe 


Europe inherited from the historic past ecclesiastical Christianity. 
ssible in the dark and 


| perhaps the only form of Christianity 


} 


| 








middle ages; and a secular Imperialism, probably the only 
available check on the usurpations of Papal power. ‘The 
presence of such a power in the very centre of Italy might 
naturally be expected to modify the entire course of national 
affairs ; ‘and to the existence of the Papal sovereignty we have no 
difficulty in tracing some at least of the phenomena which present 
themselves to us in the strange history of this land. Next to 
importance to the Papal power, our attention is attracted to that 
singular institution by which Imperial rights over Italy were 
conceded to a sovereign, in every sense of the word, a forei 
and a stranger. A German chief, without connexion with Ital 
by birth, by residence, or even by possessions, was permitted, 
under the imposing names of King of the Romans and Emperor 
* The History of Italy from the Abdication of Napoleon I, With Introduc- 
tory References to that of Earlier Times. By Isaac Butt. Formerly Professor of 
Political Economy in the University of Dublin. Vols. 1. and 11, Published by Chap- 
man and Hall. 
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of the Holy Roman empire, to exercise a real, although imperfect, 
supremacy, over the Italian States.” This chief, chosen by seven 
Teutonic electors on the banks of the Rhine, claimed the right of 
investiture in the name of the Cwsars, and as ‘‘ the representative 
of Augustus asserted his title to the possession of the fiefs of the 
Roman empire by escheat.” ‘‘ Imperfect as was the rule of these 
German emperors in Italy, its existence, especially when combined 
with that of the Papal power, was sufficient to prevent the union 
of the lesser sovereignties into one monarchy, the process by which 
national dynasties were formed in almost — other country in 
Europe.” Foreign interference, under such a constitution, 
became inevitable. The imperial rule was never anything but 
interference. The Emperor was scarcely known in Italy except 
asanenemy. That beautiful country became the prize and the 
prey of European ambition. Francis I. of France, and Charles V. 
of Spain made it their battle-ground. While the Papal power 
extended the influence of Italy to Europe, it invited the influence 
of European power to Rome, for ‘ the ecclesiastical chief of 
Christen lom could never be a mere Italian prince. The Christian 
world had an interest in the direction of his policy and in the 
defence of his rights.” Thus, unable to protect herself, Italy 
became, ‘‘from the close of the fifteenth century, the scene of 
wars in which French, German, and Spaniard contended for her 
spoils, until at last her land was parcelled out among strangers, 
and in the list of her sovereigns we look in vain for even one 
purely Italian prince.” 

The development of this dual system of power is clearly traced 
by Mr. Butt in the volumes under review. In A.D. 476, the 
seizure of Rome by Odoacer extinguished the separate existence 
of the empire of the West. In 552, the rebel kingdom of the suc- 

_cessors of Theodoric was subdued, and Justinian was acknowledged 
as sovereign of all Italy and Emperor of Kome. An _ imperial 
lieutenant fixed his residence at Ravenna; which, with the dis- 
tricts around it and with Rome itself, remained for more than 
two centuries subject to an authority ‘exercised in the name of 
the feeble and.distant court of Constantinople.” That authority, 
however, within the city of Rome, ‘was controlled by, if not 
divided with, the growing influence of its bishop. Elected by 
the people—dwelling in the midst of them—invested by his office 
with a sacred character, the Bishop of the Roman see gathered 
round his person the affection and the veneration of the people. 
Their national feeling was interested in supporting an indepen- 
dent native authority derived from the free suffrages of them- 
selves.” The establishment of an Italian monarchy under the 


sceptre of the Lombard king was, according to Mr. Butt, ren- | 
| over the eternal city—‘‘ That of the Emperor depending upon the 


dered impossible by the opposition of the Pontiff; though in 





offering ‘‘ that opposition the Church only represented the fierce | 
hatred which was borne to the Lombards by the inhabitants of | 


Rome.” When in the time of Leo the Isaurian the Image war 
broke out, Luitbrand, the Lombard King, took part with the Pon- 
tiff ; and not satisfied with occupying, continued to retain, the 
provinces that belonged to the empire. ‘‘ The seizure of these 
territories was a wrong upon the Roman Republic. The demand 
for their restitution to that Republic ‘“‘ was made in the name of 
the Emperor, the senate, the people, and the Church. Luitbrand 
retained them in defiance of that demand.” Menaced by an in- 
vading army, Pope Zacharias proceeded to the Lombard camp, at 
Pavia, and effected a general reconciliation. In the days of Ste- 
phen II. and Astolph, the quarrel was renewed. Italy seemed 
estined to fall under the dominion of the Lombard king, when 
Pepin came to the rescue of Rome. Twenty years later, Charles, 
the son of Pepin. overthrew for ever the dynasty of the Lombards. 
In the year 800, a golden crown was placed on his head. ‘‘ Thus 
in the person of a French, or rather German potentate, was 
created that new empire of the West, the claims arising from 
which occupied the attention of statesmen in discussing the pro- 
visions of the Treaty of Paris in 1814, more than a thousand years 
after. Throughout the whole course of those thousand years, Italy 
has felt the consequences of the acts which placed her diadem on 
the brow of a stranger.” 
While within the kingdom of Italy the Emperor exercised the 
—_— of lord paramount over chieftains and municipalities, whose 
ministration was in reality almost independent of him: in Rome, 
which was never included in the -kingdom of Italy, his real 
power was limited to the control which he was able to establish 
over the election of the Pope; and with the very origin of the 
German dominion in the person of Otho began the struggle for 
this object, which constitutes the first grand contest ‘‘ between Italy 
and her Teutonic masters.” The violation of popular privilege, 
in the appointment of Roman bishops, was felt as an intolerable 
grievance. ‘The resistance to the right of Imperial nomination, 
says our historian, was in one sense a struggle for the independ- 
ence of the Holy See. But it was not the struggle of Churchmen 
to support ecclesiastical power. It was a battle of the people to 
preserve those privileges which had descended to them from an- 
cient times.”” Thus understood, the war of investitures, in the 
Pontificate of that supremely great man Gregory VII., becomes a 
war of patriotism against foreign domination. It is true it 
was more than this, but it was, or seems, in part to be this. So 
that from a spirit of opposition to the Emperor, Mr. Butt thinks 
it probable that the Roman princes who had conquered Southern 
Italy became the defenders of the Holy See. The extinction of 
a great Italian city (Milan) arrayed against the first Frederic the 
best feelings of even his own adherents. In the oath of the con- 
suls of the four cities of Verona, Vicenza, Padua, and Treviso, to 
recover their liberties, was laid the foundation of the Lombard 





i 
league, A.D. 1167, “On the 27th of May, the battle of Italian 
freedom was fought at the village of Legnano, not quite twenty 
miles from Milan,” when Frederic I. was compelled to recognize 
the League, and to cede the rights asserted by the free cities to 
all the Italian towns. In the quarrel of the Second Frederic with 
the Papal power “ the patriotism of the Italians was appealed to 
against the man who was employing his Saracen and German 
troopers to trample on the liberties of their nation and their 
Church.” The Tuscan league was formed 1197, nominally in the 
interest of the Pope, but really to prevent the Emperor from de. 
stroying the independence which the cities of Tuscany had 
claimed. Alexander III., who is known to Ultra-Protestants 
only perhaps by the ridiculous fiction which represents him ag 
placing his foot on the Emperor’s neck, and quoting a verse from 
the Psalms about the dragon, lion, and adder, was nobly distin. 
guished as a patriot Pope, the champion of municipal freedom and 
the President of the Council, which declared that no Christian 
man ought to be kept in slavery, The soldier-Pope, Julius, was 
also genuinely attached to the principles of civil liberty, while, 
‘‘with his ambition to establish the temporal dominion of the 
Church, he associated the passion to see his country free from a 
foreign yoke. To ‘chase the barbarians’ from Italy was the 
dream of his dying hour.” 

In this estimate of Papal and Imperial pretension, we must not 
suppose that one of the contending powers was absolutely right, 
and the other absolutely wrong. The Pope was not always on 
the side of the people; the Emperor was not always opposed to 
popular claims. Without the Papal antagonism, it is probable 
that a secular universal monarchy would have been established in 
Europe ; without the Imperial antagonism, a formidable theo- 
eracry would perhaps have triumphed over human freedom. The 
Pope and the Emperor acted as mutual checks, each opposing the 
exclusive tendencies of the other. 

The contest in which the Imperial power was engaged is dis- 
tributed by our historians into four periods. The first struggle 
was carried on with the municipal freedom of Rome for the right 
of nominating the Pontiff; the second with the Papacy on the 
subject of investiture; its third with the Republics of Northern 
Italy in the assertion of the Royal prerogative against civic privi- 
lege ; its fourth with the Papal see, when the conflict ‘‘ was be- 
tween the supremacy of the sovereign and the lordship claimed 
over mankind by the occupants of the Papal chair.” 

Another generalization which our author supplies, may assist 
us in understanding the political or social position of Rome. For 
many centuries, four different influences divided the authority 


uncertain prerogatives which he was supposed to inherit from 
Charlemagne and the Cesars; that of its bishops, resting chiefly 
upon the veneration paid to their spiritual authority, partly on 
their personal character, but sustained also int no small } on by 
the vague traditions of their ancient sovereignty, which had ac- 
quired authority among the people: that of the democracy, still 
represented in those Republican institutions which preserved the 
forms of ancient Rome; and lastly, the power of the great barons, 
which often made itself dominant over all.” 

Quitting the general point of view, we direct attention to some 
remarkable facts recorded in Mr. Butt’s history. In other parts of 
Europe the origin of municipalities has been referred to the period 
of the tenth or eleventh century, whereas “the free cities of 
Northern Italy, which cast a glorious splendour over the dark- 
ness of the Middie ages, were the fragments of the great Koman 
system which, on the fall of the empire, was shattered but not 
annihilated. Of the transmission of the old Republican forms, 
Rome itself affords the most decisive example. The little Re- 
public of San Marino, which has retained its civic liberty to our 
own day, was a free municipality in the days of Constantine. 

In Italy the germ of the defensive warfare of the Middle ages 
may be traced to a very remote period. ‘ Many of the Lombard 
cities had their ramparts and their fortresses in the days when 
the Roman empire was threatened with the first invasions of the 
Goths from Gaul.” The contests ‘that followed the termination 
of the Carlovingian dynasty, insured their erection, and long be- 
fore the time of the accession of Otho to the empire, the kingdom 
of Italy was covered with walled towns. To the dangers of these 
troubled times must be referred the practice of convening the citi- 
zens as an organized force by the sound of a bell. An armed civi¢ 
militia, ever ready to cmuadiie at the summons of the magistrate, 
was supplied by the city companies—companics which in Italy, 
did not originate in Teutonic institutions, but which existed there 
before the barbarian invasion and were, like the whole system of 
municipalities, of Italian origin. Thus Gibbon mentions the 
company of merchants and manufacturers of Milan in the days of 
St. Ambrose. 

The presence of a lawless nobility in Rome is a characteristic of 
Italian life which must not be omitted. A vigorous authority was 
needed to restrain the incessant tumults of the mailed barons, who 
sallied forth from their fortresses to make war on each other of 
oppress the plebeians of the town. Dismantled theatres, ruined 
temples, deserted palaces, were the fastnesses of men of blood an' 


violence. The final overthrow of the House of Holsenstanfen did 
not restore peace to Italy. In 1273 Rudolph, the founder of the 
dynasty of Hapsburg, ceded all claim to authority in the impe 


city. ‘‘ During the residence of the Popes at Avignon, Rome 
came a prey to disorders which almost threatened it with extine- 
tion.” The Pope’s Legate, if Rienzi’s representations are to 
believed, rather encouraged than repressed the turbulent barons 
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“the enfeebled magistracy were unable to control the great 
-_ “ During the Papal secession to Avignon, the population of 
yeas fallen to 35,000 or even 15,000; for there was 


is said to have 
aang to attract visitors or sustain Rome as a great city, when 
the Pontifical court had been withdrawn. When the Avignon 
schism was over, and the Pope was welcomed to Rome as the abso- 
lute sovereign of the city, he found liberty extinguished there as 
in the other Italiantowns. In 1450, under the papacy of Nicholas 
V., “an attempt was made by conspiracy to reéstablish republican 
freedom.” Stephen Porcaro, who appears to have shared Rienzi’s 
enthusiasm, twice plotted against the Pope and twice failed. His 
execution with that of nine accomplices “‘ enghatiesliy proclaimed 
that the Pope was in very truth the master and sovereign of Rome. 
«« In 250 years which passed from the days of Nicholas to those of 
Pius VI., but one Pontiff was exposed to the miseries and perils 
which had been the ordinary lot of the earlier occupants of the 
papal throne.” That ‘‘ Pontiff had dared to join in a league 
inst the dominion of the stranger on the Italian soil; his 
weakness in deserting it did not preserve him from the fate that 
befel him as an Italian prince; and the last struggle of Italian 
liberty and her final subjugation to the yoke of the foreigner, were 
marked by the spectacle of an imprisoned Pontiff and the abandon- 
ment of his city to the licence of ruffians who called themselves the 
soldiers of the Most Catholic king.” In the imprisonment of Cle- 
ment VIL, Mr. Butt sees the Papacy suffering and declining with 
the departing vitality of Italy ; in that of Pius VI., he sees it re- 
yiving with the awakening of the nation from its long and death- 
like dream. 

Into the more modern history of Italy, we have neither space | 
nor time to follow our reflective historian. There are yet, how- 
ever, one or two points of interest which require vindication. The 
first has to do with an alleged secret treaty contracted with 
Austria by English ministers signed at Prague on the 27th of 
July, and ratified at London on the 27th of August 1813. By this 








| 
treaty England bound herself, in the event of Napoleon’s downfall, | 
to use all her influence to obtain for Austria the supreme direction 
of affairs in Italy, the territories of the Sardinians Caine excepted, | 
The treaty, moreover, contemplates the surrender of Bourbon 
rights in favour of an Austrian Prince ; of the entire kingdom of 
Italy, including the legations and of the provinces reconquered from 
the French, to the Imperial power of Austria, with other stipu- 
lations which we omit. The voucher for the existence of this 
secret treaty is none other than the historian and statesman, 
Signor Farini, who publishes a document, which if not a fabri- 
cation, clearly establishes the fact that England entered into ob- 
ligations of the highest moment, and yet that the assumption of 
these obligations was ‘‘ kept a profound secret from Parliament 
and the country.” 

The second point to which we would give prominence is the 
question of Lord Nelson’s conduct in annulling the capitulation 
with the Neapolitan revolutionists, a capitulation signed by Car- 
dinal Ruffo, by the Russian and Turkish commanders, and by 
Captain Foote, commander of the British forces. 

. Butt, in a very long and elaborate note, in which he cor- 
rects the errors of Southey, Alison, Botta, Colletta, and Pepe, 
thoroughly investigates the subject. He states that the Castles of 
Uovo and Nuovo were not taken possession of till the evening of | 
the 26th, but that on the 25th Nelson had addressed to the 

isons of the forts a proclamation, in which he required that 

ey should throw themselves unconditionally on the mercy of the 
king. He exempts the British hero from ‘those imputations 
which represent him as deliberately violating good faith to gratify 
the requests of an abandoned woman ;” but he maintains that | 
Lord Nelson took a mistaken view of the position in which he was | 
placed, and that on principles of international law it is impossible 
to justify the acts by which the capitulation was annulled. The 
inquiry instituted by Mr. Butt will be the more interesting to the 
readers of the Spectator, as it was a suggestion in this journal, 
(January 7, 1860,) which, adopted by a writer in Blackiood’s 
Magazine, (March 1860,) has recently led to a reconsideration of 
the subject. Tbe allegations by which the contributor of the ar- 
ticle in Blackwood seeks to reverse the popular sentence, do not 
satisfy Mr. Butt; who, while acquitting Nelson of any personal 
breach of faith, prefers against him the charge that he repudiated, 
or enabled the Sicilian Court to repudiate, the terms granted to the 
republicans by their officers when it was not in his power, or in 
fe power of any one, if Grotius correctly states the law of na- 
tions, to annul ‘the capitulation ‘solemnly signed by the vicar 
eneral of the Sicilian king ; by the commanders of all the allied 
orces, and among them by the British officer in command.” 

However this question may be decided, it must, we think, be 
eternally regretted that either Nelson or England should have 
had any share, direct or indirect, in transactions which issued in 
the cruel judicial vengeance of the restored King of Naples. Of 

,000 prisoners arrested for political offences, 4000 of all ranks 
and ages, and of both sexes, were condemned to death. ‘ The 
executions purged Naples not of the enemies of the altar and the 
throne, but of those whose genius added lustre to its professions 
and its literature, and whose virtues threw a charm over the circles 
of domestic life.” The fiendish atrocities of the French Revolu- 
tion were rivalled, if not surpassed, by the cannibal orgies of the 
aroni of Naples, who “in a city occupied by thousands of 
ps, and on an open place commanded by the guns of a power- 
ful fleet assembled in front of the Royal palace, and actually 
Toasted living men in the flames,” tearing, it is said, the flesh off 


| to use their national weapons, the lance and the battle-axe. 


| side appears. 


| distinguish the sexes. 


| lucrative by means of fairs on the 





their victims with their teeth. 





So much of the tiger still survives in man, whether he belong to 
the party of order, or to the party of progress! 





ATKINSON’S AMOOR AND CENTRAL ASIA,* 
Tuts is a noble and a fascinating book, belonging in right both of 
subject and treatment to the choicest class of Travel-Literature. 
The vast panorama it unfolds is one of the most marvellous in the 
world, and has hitherto been among the least known to the na- 
tions of the West. It is now set before them with exquisite 
clearness and force of expression by one who has the highest 
claims to confidence as an pret and delineator. Mr, Atkinson 
leads his reader forth from the frontier town of Semipalatinsk on 
the Irtisch to explore those enormous tracts of mountain, valley, 
and plain, in the direction of India and China, which Russia has 
annexed and colonized with a warlike race, the destined instru- 
ments of further conquests. His first excursion is into the Steppes 
of the Kirghis, and here he finds himself among a horse- taming 
and pastoral people who retain to this day the habits and quali- 
ties that made their ancestors a terror to the earth in the days of 
Timour and Genghiz Khan. Horses, camels, horned cattle and 
sheep in prodigious numbers constitute their wealth. It is not 
uncommon to see ‘fa herd of 8000 to 10,000 horses, more than 
1000 camels, 20,000 horned cattle, and 50,000 sheep ; but great 
as these numbers are, the animals appear to occupy a comparatively 
small space on those vast plains.” Freebooting is held in honour 
among the Kirghis, but they are neither pilferers nor pickpockets. 
Great hospitality and a wild spirit of chivalry still exist among 
them, and they are proud of their descent from a race of con- 
querors. Half their lite is spent on horseback, and all are skilled 
“ If 
these men are ever trained under good officers, they will become 
some of the best irregular cavalry in the world, unequalled for 
long and rapid marches.” Should a new leader arise and call 
them to foreign conquest, they could be ready at a moment's no- 
tice, neither encumbered with baggage, nor troubled about the 
details of their commissariat, for their favourite food is horse- 


| flesh, and like the mounted Indians of South America they could 


make their most rapid marches accompanied by their provisions 
for a whole campaign. How light their other impedimenta would 
be may be inferred from the simplicity of their household arrange- 


| ments and the character of their wardrobe— 


‘“*The summer costume of both men and women consists of two, some- 
times of three, silk or cotton kalats (long dressing gowns). These are made 
double, so that when one side is dirty, the garment is turned, and a new 
In time, this also becomes more foul than its precursor, and 
then in it goes and forth comes the other ; so alternate changes take place, 
till the garment falls off, a compound of rags and filth, when a new one goes 
through the same process. The summer costume of the children, up to 
eight years of age, 1s still more economical. The juveniles take a roll on 
the bank of a muddy pool; the scorching sun quickly bakes the coating 
they thus obtain, and their dress is complete. fhen this is worn off or 
looks shabby, either by sleeping in their furs or by their gambols on the 
grass, they add a new one of the same material. In winter, men, women, 
and children of all ages, wear fur coats, making it exceedingly difficult to 

The Tatar merchants of Semipalatinsk carry on an extensive 
trade with the Kirghis, and the —— might create one equally 

ndus. If these be once esta- 
blished, ‘‘ the Tatar and other merchants will attend, and pur- 
chase the necessary articles for the people among whom they vend 
their wares, and this would soon be ielt in Nijne Novgorod, as 


| the distance from the Indus is but little more than half of that 
| from Semipalatinsk to Novgorod.” 


The Kirghis will then suppl 
India with vast numbers of good horses, besides silver and zald, 
and other commodities which are plentiful in their country. 

The advanced Cossack settlement of Ayagus, nearly d..> south 
of Semipalatinsk, is the centre of the intrigues by whic!: Russia 
is quietly and gradually creeping on into the plains of Central 
Asia. A Kirghis chief is courted, paid, and his vanity is flattered 
by the gift of a medal, a sabre, or a gold-laced coat and cocked 
hat, with the privilege of attending the yearly council at Ayagus, 
and blindly partaking in the work of extinguishing his own inde- 
pendence and that of his people. A young Russian who under- 
stands his language is then appointed to reside with him, to 
translate official papers to him, and write his answers, to which 
the chief puts his seal without understanding a word they con- 
tain. Sometimes it becomes a matter of importance to the great 
White Khan at St. Petersburg to obtain a tract of land rich in 
minerals, and his emissaries generally contrive to effect this 
without incurring the risk of taking forcible possession. In 1852, 
for instance, a meeting was arranged to take place between the 
Russian director of the mines in the Altai and a Sultan of the 
Kirghis with his chiefs, for the purchase and sale of a district of 
inestimable value. There was this difficulty in the case, that 
although the Sultan and the chiefs were willing to sell the arid 
land, with its rocks and metals, the value of which they could 
not perceive, they knew well the worth to them of the water 
which flowed throzgh the country, and were most averse to 
parting with it. The conference was held with great pomp, a 
grand banquet being, of course, a most important part of the 
proceedings. 

‘‘ Their appetites having been fully satisfied, the director deemed a favour- 
able moment to commence proceedings. He therefore desired his interpreter 
to ask the price at which the Sultan valued the stony tract, and the pastures 
on its Western side, with the stream of water which bounded it in that 
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direction. In reply, the Sultan stated that he and the chiefs were willing 
to sell the land with the minerals on the following terms, viz.: That two 
hundred and fifty pieces of silver (meaning silver roubles) should be paid to 
him, and a gold medal added, like the one presented by the Emperor Alex- 
ander I. to Sultan Boulania. Also, that another sum of one hundred silver 
roubles should be paid to the muila and the chiefs, to be equally divided 
among them. But he said that the river they could not dispose of, as that 
was necesary for their pastures and for watering their cattle. The director 
now told them that he must absolutely insist on the river being included, as 
he could not purchase the mines without it. Nor would it, he said, be in- 
jurious to the tribes, as their cattle could drink at the stream before 
it entered the mining district, where it passed for many miles through 
their pastures. He, however, promised to add something more to the 
amount named by the Sultan, if this point was ceded to him. Having 
sot this, he ordered the two hundred and fifty new and shining roubles 
to 

was taken outof its case and pl near the money ; and a hundred roubles 
more counted down for the mulla and the chiefs, A gold-laced scarlet coat 
and a sabre were now added to the heap intended for the Sultan; a kalat or 
long robe, of vivid colours, and a gold imperial, were put on the table for 
each of the chiefs and the mulla, The interpreter was instructed to tell the 
Sultan that all these things would be given if the river were included in the 
purchase ; if not, the negotiation would be at an end, as no further offer 
would be made. They were not prepared for this mode of settling the 
matter: it seemed far too abrupt, as their transactions usually occupy days : 
indeed, sometimes weeks are consumed in settling their bargains, time being 
no object with them. They looked at each other with astonishment, and 


then at the valuables spread out before them, anxious to secure them, but still | 


desiring to get more. Having spoken together for some minutes, the Sultan 
said that it would take time for them to consider the matter ; adding that they 
would consult all the tribes about it, and give an answerin a few days. 
The director fully understood what was meant by this, and that they in- 
tended delaying their decision until something more was offered; and 
knowing that this would be continued for an indefinite period if once per- 
mitted, he told the Sultan that, as the matter had been under the consider- 
ation of himself, the mulla, chiefs, and tribes, for several months, they could 
not require any further time. Besides, he had taken a long journey to meet 
them, and now he could not, under any circumstances, admit of delay. It 
therefore became necessary that they should definitely decide, before the 
eouncil broke up, whether they accepted his offer or not; finally he as- 
sured them that, if they once left his yourt without concluding the bargain, 
he should start on his return within an hour. Without further remark, the 
Sultan began cxamining the sabre and the coat, desiring that the latter 
should be tried on. He was quickly invested with it, and viewed the 
extraordinary change that appeared in his person with perfect satisfaction. 
The gold medal was hung on his breast, producing a great eflect; but 
when a Cossack buckled the sabre on his waist, this settled the point. He 
would have given half the rivers in the Steppe sooner than be stripped of his 
weapon and finery. In a few minutes, the mulla and chiefs were bedecked 
in their new clothing, evidently on the best terms with themselves, and 
vastly admiring each other. The money was handed to the Sultan, which 
he rolled up in his shawl and secured round his waist, as this was too pre- 
cious in his eyes to be trusted to any other hands. The mulla and chiefs 
followed his example. Shortly afterwards the Sultan stamped his seal on a 
document transferring to the great White Khan the whole district shown on 
amap prepared beforchand, with all the gold, silver, and other minerals it 
might contain, its pastures, and the river. Thus, for a sum of about one 
hundred and fifty pounds, his Imperial Majesty acquired mines and a free- 
held property in the Kirghis Steppe, which will I have no doubt, expand 
rapidly towards all the points of the compass. These mines are of immense 
value, and are now sending their contributions to the Imperial Mint.”’ 

On lands acquired by such arts as these Russian settlements 
spring up with a eg that rivals that of the growth of Ame- 
rican towns. Kopal is the most southerly fort planted by Russia 
in Chinese Tartary. Four years before Mr, Atkinson’s visit to it, 

ession had been taken of the site by an officer with a party 
of a hundred Cossacks and six guns, The place is now completely 
changed. 


‘* At the present time it contains 11,000 inhabitants, ‘and will gradually | 


increase as commerce extends into these regions, Notwithstanding the de- 
fective position of the place, wealth will be acquired here, and population 
is sure to follow. A considerable number of Tartar merchants are estab- 
lished in Kopal, and carry on a most profitable trade with the nomade tribes 
as well as with China. Such has been the sudden rise of Kopal, and its pros- 
arg A has induced the people to form another settlement on the Almatce, 
or ‘ Apple River,’ about 200 miles South-west of the former fort. The new 
town o ents is may springing up on this spot. Russia is thus sur- 
rounding the Kirghis i 
about a moral revolution in this country. Agriculture and other branches 
of industry will be introduced by the Russian peasant, than whom no man 
can better adapt himself to circumstances. e is ingenious, can turn his 
hand to any occupation ; indeed, by the aid of his axe and saw alone, he 
will build his dwelling, and be his own cabinet-maker. He is his own tailor 
and shoemaker, grows his flax, and his wife and children spin and weave 
their linen. In short, there are few necessaries which these people cannot 
prepare. Generally he isa good hunter, and understands the use of his rifle; 
ean thus procure food wherever game is found. This gives him con- 
fidence in his new position, and makes him formidable to an enemy if mo- 
leated. When once made a free agent, his natural capabilities will be de- 
veloped, and then he will not be bebind any European, either in genius or 
industry. He has my best wishes for his freedom.”’ 

Russia prepares her conquests slowly and steadily, and con- 
summates them at last with a rapidity that only ceases to be as- 
tonishing when the means are understood by which the end was 
patiently assured; 165 years were spent in making ready for the 
acquisition of the territory watered by the Amoor ; in six weeks, 
the splendid booty was secured. ‘‘ From 1689 to 1854 the june- 
tion of the Argoun and Shilka was the most Easterly point of the 
Russian empire in the region ofthe Amoor. But, during all this 
period of 165 years, the frontier Cossacks were constantly pene- 
trating into the country on the North of the Amoor; and many 
wild stories have been handed down of the contests these hardy 
hunters had with the Manjour race.” After the failure of re- 

ted exploring attempts made by convicts conditionally par- 
ed, and by a small expedition which was sent out in 1848, 
and which never returned, the Governor-General of Oriental Si- 
beria organized an canoes expedition in 1854. ‘It was on 
such a scale that the C inese could neither check his progress nor 
vent him taking possession of the north bank of the river. In 
ess than six weeks, the whole of this vast region, including the 


laced on the table; the large gold medal, with its broad red ribbon, | 


ordes with civilization, which will ultimately bring | 


| country between the Amoor and the Russian frontier to the North 
of the Yablonoi, had changed masters; it had now fallen into 
strong hands; and, before the end of the year, the entire Chinese 
army could not have dislodged the small body of Cossacks placed 
in position. General Mouravioff had seized on all the points 
which his keen eye and practical experience told him were neegg. 
sary for the security of the new acquisition.” Thus did Russia 
obtain entire possession of a great waterway of more than 2209 
miles, the only one open to commerce between the Pacific and the 
heart of Asia, and of a territory abounding in natural wealth of 
all kinds, and in other respects also most favourable for colonists, 
Political and commercial results of the greatest moment must in. 
evitably ensue from this event. Castries Bay will ultimately be 
the port of the Amoor; colonists are settling in the country be- 
tween it and Pronge, along the Strait of Tartary, and with 
what prospects may be gathered from these weighty words of our 
author: ‘ Both sides of this Strait will before long be peopled by 
Russians, and the Island of Saghalien be added to their empire, 
The latter contains valuable beds of coal, whence Russia can draw 
supplies for either a steam navy or for industrial purposes; it 
will also give her splendid harbours in the Pacific, aud leaye 
her fleets free for operations throughout every part of the year.” 








CAYLEY’S METRICAL VERSION THE PSALMS,* 
Can there be such a thing in English as a good metrical version 
of the Psalms—that is to say a version sufliciently accurate ty 
satisfy the Hebrew scholar, and sufliciently rhythmical and grace. 
ful to be approved by readers of cultivated taste? Public opi- 
nion, whether empirical or theoretic, has with singular unani- 
mity answered this question in the negative. The thing has 
never yet been done, though many have attempted it, and Spenser 
and Milton are among those whose failures remain as warnings to 
lesser men. If it could be done, who more likely to do it than 
the greatest devotional poet of our own times, Professor Keble ? 
Yet he has not only abstained from such an enterprise, but ex- 
pressly declared it to be impracticable. All this was neither 
unknown to Mr. Cayley nor forgotten by him when he boldly, 
but not rashly, applied himself to a task as destitute of out 
encouragement as any he could have chosen. He has not over 
looked the considerations that might seem to weigh against this 
design, but has fairly stated them in his preface, and shaped his 
course in accordance with their true import, which is not exactl 
| what it has hitherto been supposed to be. How often, as Sir 
John Herschel has remarked in a memorable passage, how often 
have seeming impossibilities suddenly vanished, as if by magic, 
upon a mere change in the inquirer’s pointofview’ Thisis w 
has happened to Mr. Cayley—but no, we recall the word ‘ hap- 
pened,” for there was nothing fortuitous in his discovery ; he had 
the sagacity to seize the point of view which had been neglected 
by all his predecessors, and from it he descried the one practicable 
| way into the fortress against whose impenetrable front they had 
spent their strength in vain. ‘‘ There is,” he says, “‘ as I believe 
that I can show, an inherent insuperable obstacle to anyone's 
writing a really poetic version of the Psalms (or of most of them) 
that shall be a serviceable liturgic rendering—at least, until the 
composer of psalm tunes shall be controlled by the versifier, in- 
| stead of controlling him, as hitherto, and shall apply some unde- 
| veloped resources of his art to produce accompaniments for such 
couplets or stanzas as are at first adopted, in deference to the 
structure of the Hebrew, without consulting him.” 
Rem acu tetigit. The whole difficulty is a factitious one, and 
here is its perfect solution. All versifiers of the Psalms have 
| hitherto been predoomed to failure by their obedience to 4 
| purely arbitrary rule, that of adopting the ballad metre or other 
| forms of verse not less incongruous with the concentrated brevity 
of the Hebrew diction. The least fault of this rule is that it some- 
| times makes it necessary to couple together, for the sake of com- 
| pleting a quatrain, two sentences, or two halves of sentences, 
| which ought, in all logical propriety, to be kept asunder ; but the 
| worst and most frequent evils attendant upon it are pleonasm, 
| paraphrase, and intercalation. When you have three, four, 0 
| five words given you to spin into four verses, you must needs have 
| recourse to every contrivance for stretching and stuffing out, and 
you must inevitably produce something very unlike the original. 
But why should you take so much trouble to such bad purpose! 
Better refuse the order at once, and insist on cutting your coat 
according to your cloth. The capabilities of English verse are not 
so restricted that it may not be possible to borrow or inventa 
metre which “gives a verse-unit of convenient shortness, and 
| which also, if need be, can be modified, without offending the ear, 
by an occasional intercalation of feet within the line or lines with- 
in the stanza.” These advantages are found in the couplet of un- 
equal lengths, of which Mr. Cayley uses several varieties. 
terseness obtainable in this metre may be seen in this short ex- 
tract from Psalm cix, verses 17-20. 
** As he loved cursing, let that be his lot ; 
As blessing pleased him not, 
So keep it from him far. Let malison 
Be the robe he puts on, 
And sink like water through him, and about 
His bones, like oil poured out. 
This the Lord yield to them who peace refuse me, 
Who lyingly accuse me. . 
Before we give further examples of Mr. Cayley’s versification, 
we will revert to his preface for an extract, in which he very 
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SS . . . 
happily demonstrate: the needfulness of a p »etical rendering of 
ro so essentially lyrical and elegiacal as the Psalms. 

‘We readily dispense, most of us, with prose translation for Homer or for 
Tasso, because we hope, notwithstanding all technical difficulties, to realize 
the charm and power of their compositions more effectually where they are 
not quite divested of all connatural form and euphony. And not only our 
heart and imagination, but our understanding even, is not slightly inte- 
yested in people’s imitating the ori; inal shape of great poetic writings ; for 
the understanding fears to be misled by poctic utterances presented to her 
under the mask of prose, and to take as materially true that which is only 
true in sentiment and spirit. Yet it would be most ridiculous to derogate in 
a general way from the value of a prose version of any part of the Bible ; 
for prose only can give that high material accuracy which must be demanded 
where we have recourse so confidently, as regards every detail, to deduce all 
the rinciples of morality and of religion. ‘ Still, the practi val exposition of 
the Bible must demand some recognition of the dissimilarity of its diction in 

rose and poetry, and this even, as could be demonstrated, to prevent gross 
errors and sophistications. And on this ground, an occasional reference toa 
oetic version of the Psalter, or other Scriptures, may be useful even to 
those who, by nature or by training, are most insensible or indifferent to 
poetry in a general point of view. But here an objection to my argument 
will be readily started by many who are acquainted, if evert slightly, with 
the Hebrew language. * The poetry of your originals,’ they will say, ‘is 
not verse in our modern sense : the prose of your authorized version is not, 
in the fullest sense, prosaic : the Hebrew form and the Elizabethan are not 
so incompatible as you pretend. We find no rhymes in Hebrew—no regu- 
lar accentual metres—not even those quantitative verses which we recognize 
in Greek or Latin, but which we generally despair of seeing imitated in a 
modern language. The cadences of parallel clauses, the equality or the 
simple —— which we observe in their length, give the Hebrew text 
a tie character that we feel, but are incapable of defining; yet the same 
eadences, the same symmetry, seem to come of themselves, by the grace of 
nature, into a literal prose version: a little art, at most, is requisite to 
bring them into strong relief, as we see by the translations of Herder, or by 
some of the chants and anthem it lip.’ This objection 
I can only in part hope to over: er, that, despite 
the general resemblance bet: ! va it we call measured 
prose in English, the former is distinguished by a remarkable brevity and 
compactness (80 that not half as1 rds, perhaps, go to a verse in the 
Hebrew as in the most literal jn hi), as likewise by great freedom 
in grouping the leading wi in the order of the logical sentence, 
inany that may suit the feeling of the writer. And the necessity of pre- 
serving such a brevity is the greater, because it generally implies a simple 
breadth and vagueness, th it equivocalness, in the import of a 
phrase, that cannot but be sor jured by those continual aoe, 
qualifications, and limitations know so little how to dispense with 
in modern languages. ‘I i 38, this compactness and simplicity, 
this comeliness of well-grouped words, cannot be at all imitated in Euglish 
without sometimes using such ellipses 































































. versions as we are not accus- 
tomed to tolerate in prose, though a simple rhyming metre renders them 
familiar and acceptable, while it tends to strengthen the cadences, and the 
correspondences of term to term, that might otherwise st or weakened 
through the inevitable multiplication of words in English. 

The two kinds of couplets most used by Mr. Cayley are those 
seen in the following examples. 

¥ ‘* PSALM XXIII, 

“Jehovah is my shepherd ; there shall be 
Nought wanting unto me. ° 
He’ll in green meadows couch me, and besid 
Refreshing waters guide 
Revive my soul, and in his righteous ways 
Guide me for his name's praise. 
Hence will I through the vailey of the shad 
Of death walk undismayed : 
For thou’lt be with me, and thy staffand rod 
Shalt comfort me, O God. 
Thou wilt in my foes’ front my table spread, 
And plenteously mine head 
Anoint with vil, and make my cup o’erflow. 
Goodness and grace, I ku 
Shall follow me througl 
In God’s house every yé 

“PSALM XC. 

From race of men to rai 
Thou hast, O Lord, been our abiding-! 
Before the hills had birth, 
Or ever thou hadst formed the world and earth ; 
From all time heretofore 
Thou art God, and to all time everniore. 
Thou bring’st mankind to death ; 
Thou sayst, Return, children of man, to breath. 
A thousand years pass by 
As yesterday, as a night-watch in thine eve 
Thou causest them to stream 
Onwards—as transient as a sleep they seem, 
Or as the grass’s prime, 
That groweth and is green at morning time, 
And is cut down, and fades, 
And shrivels up before the evening shades. 

We in thine anger pine, 
We are consumed with t 
Thou keep’st our guilt in si 
Our youth's offences in thy us i's light. 
Our days come toaclose 
In thy displeasure ; yea, as breath that goes, 

Do we consume our years. 

The days we live are ten and threescore years ; 
And tho’ some men attain ; 
Lo fourscore, ’tis but weariness and pain 
For outworn is their might, 

And hast’neth to depart, aud we take ight. 
Who knows of thy displ asure : 
The power? who can thy wrath, thy terrors measure ? 
Teach us to count our days, i 

So that our hearts to wisdom we may raise. 
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ow long? nay! turn thee tow’rd 

Thy servants, and repent thyself, O Lord. 

Betimes with grace upraise 

Our hearts, and make thou glad and blithe our days. 
For all our days‘of tears 

Rejoice us, and for sorrow-visited years. 

Before thy servants show 

Thy works, and let their sons thy splendor know : 








} to make 
| in the department of miniatures, my fresh matter is of considerable 


Yea, let the Lord God’s favor 
Be shown us, and support our hands’ endeavor 
Support our hands’ endeavor.” 
The following is a fine dactylic measure, and the only example 
of it in the volume. 
“* Come, let us utter a cry to the Lord, a shout of exultation 
To the rock of our salvation. 
Let usapproach in a grateful acclaim before him, loudly voicing 
A melody of rejoicing. 
Truly the Lord is a mighty God, and a mighty ruler, far 

Above all the gods that are. 

All hidden hollows «f earth in his hand, and all the mountains’ crests, 
Are under his behests. 

His the sea is, to which he set a bourne ; and all the dry main-land 

Was moulded by his hand. . 

Come we, come all to’ the face of the Lord, who made us, and adore him, 

And bow to kneel before him. 

Sure God is our God ; a people of his we are, the sheep he feedeth, 

Whoever his voice now heedeth. 

* Harden your hearts not against me, as in the day of provocation, 

The day of my temptation, 

When in the wilderness I was assayed; your fathers tempted me, 

And my great works did see, 

Forty years long was I grieved, and said, False-hearted sons are they, 

Who have not known my way. 

Wherefore in anger an oath to them I recorded, that by none 

Should my repose be won,’ ”’ 

It is a pity that the strikingly appropriate rhythm of this jubi- 
lant song should be marred by so discordant a line as the first of 
the seventh verse. It is false, whether scanned by accent or quan- 
tity. Neither prosody, euphony, nor the law of emphasis will 
allow us to rath 

** Sire God is | ofr God, a | people of Xe.” 

Mr, Cayley sometimes places his rhymes in a very awkward 
manner, as in these lines from the 132d Psalm, which have every- 
thing in common with the most unrhythmieal prose except the 
form in which they are printed— 

** From offspring of thine own 
Blood, I will set thine heir upon thy throne.’ 
In a few instances, his rendering falls greatly below the dignity of 
the original, and is therefore sesthetically untrue to its sense. In 
the second psalm,—an invective upon the heathen foes of the 
Lord and His anointed,—the grand phrase of the Bible version, 
‘the Lord shall have them in derision,” is degraded by Mr. 
Cayley into this ignoble one, ‘‘ the Lord shall sneer at them ;” 
and the eighth verse—“ Thow shalt break them with a rod of 
iron: thou shalt dash them to pieces like a potter’s vessel” — 
becomes— 
** Thou shalt with iron rod them rule, and break 
Like that which potters make,”’ 
—a piece of doggrel not surpassed by Tate or Brady, and worthy 
even of that paragon of “ tradittori, traduttori,” Elphinstone, 
the translator of Martial. 

But a few blemishes, which may easily be removed in future 
editions, may well be forgiven in a work of so much labour as 
Mr. Cayley’s, and are as nothing in comparison with its great and 
signal merits both of conception and execution. He has broken 


| down an inveterate and barren literary prejudice, and raised up a 
| fruitful principle upon its ruins. Had he done no more than this, 


he would be entitled to our cordial thanks; but they are due to 

m in still ampler measure because he, and he alone, has suc- 

ceeded in enriching English literature with a really poetical ver- 
sion of the Psalms. 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Dr. Waagen’s Hanpnook or THE German, Fiemisu, anp Dorecu 

Se s or Parnrtne, though based on that of Kugler, is ——e 

new book, the merits or demerits of which are to be ascribed to Dr. 

Waagen alone. So much new and important matter has been brought to 

light since Kugler wrote that Mr. Murray has deemed a new edition ne- 

in order that the work might not remain below the high standard 


ary, i 








| of excellence at which he aims in his handbooks, and Dr. Waagen has 
| exercised the power entrusted to him for that purpose with great freedom. 


“Generally speaking,” he says, “ what survives of the first edition refers 


| chiefly to the earlier periods, inclusive of Albert Durer and Holbein. 


In the admirable account of Albert Durer, namely, I have had occasion 
but few additions. Yet even in this early portion, especially 





amount. But in the later periods—such, for instance, as the notices of 
Rubens and Rembrandt—while the text has been greatly enlarged, I ma 

say that only a small portion of the original work has been preserved.” 
In order to make his book the more serviceable to Englishmen, Dr. 
Waagen has been careful to refer‘them for examples chiefly to rs ~ 
leries which are most accessible to them in this country and on the Con- 


' tinent. He has also given short notices of those painters who either en- 


graved, etched, or designed for wood-cuts from their own compositions ; 
ind he reminds his readers that for the study of the “‘ Peintres Grayeurs” 
in all their different styles, especially in that of etching, “no place in 
the world offers such advantages as the collection of engravings in the 
British Museum.” Lastly, Dr, Waagen claims credit for his own work 
above all other works known to him on the same subject, and his plea is 
this: “With the exception of a very few, and those openly avowed, I 
have myself seen every picture which I quote, and on which I found my 
opinions.” 

Dr. Mitchel’s Porvtan Astronomy; a Concise Evementary TREAT- 
isk oN THE Sun, Puanets, Sarecurres, anp Comers, is the work of 
2 distinguished practical astronomer, who has availed himself freely of 
all existing sources of information, and presented the results upon a new 
plan which is wholly his own, and which is designed to inspire the stu- 
dent with a higher interest in the grandest of the sciences, by swe 
to it along the path of actual discovery, so that he shal! approach the so- 
lution of its great problems as it were ab intra instead of ab extra. In 
other words, the facts and phenomena of the science are so resented as 
to afford him an opportunity to exercise his own genius in their discus- 
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sion and resolution, before he is made acquainted with the explanation 
given of them by ancient or modern science. Two editions of the work 
are accessible to the English student; one of them is the original Ame- 
rican edition, which is on sale in London, and the other is an English 
reprint. 

Professor Twisden’s Erementary Exampies on Pracrican Mrcua- 
nics is a treatise which differs from all the elementary works com- 
monly in use, which are introductory to Rational Mechanics, inasmuch as 
the Professor's work is designed to be an introduction to the science of Ap- 
plied Mechanics, and at least one half of it has, as the author believes, no 
counterpart in any existing elementary treatise. 


Dr. Wynter’s Curiosities or Crviiization is a collection of thirteen 
choice articles which have appeared in the Quarterly and Edinburgh Re- 
views within the last six years. All of them have been much admired in 
their original form, and some of them have achieved extraordinary popu- 
larity. Among the latter are the amusing paper on ‘‘ Advertisements,” 
which appeared in the Quarterly in 1855, and that on “ Rats,” the de- 
mand for which in 1857 was such as to carry the number of the Quarterly 
containing it into a eecond edition. 


Leaves rrom THE Oxtve Movnr isa little volume of poems by Miss 
Catherine Macready, a daughter of the tragedian, Its title, as the 
author explains, has been adopted in no spirit of dogmatic assumption, 
but simply as indicative of the religious sentiment which pervades it. 

Books. 

A Guide through North Wales; including Anglesey, Caernarvonshire, Den- 
bighshire, Flintshire, Merionethshire, and Montgomeryshire ; with the adja~ 
cent Borders, completing the Basin of the River Dee, and the upper Basin of 
the Severn, as far as Shrewsbury. Designed to accompany the Ordnance 
Maps. By William Cathrall. With a Notice of the Geology of the Country, 
by A.C. Sameey, Esq. 

Nelson's Handbook to Scotland. 
the Reverend John M. Wilson. 

A Handbook for Travellers in South Wales and its Borders, including the 
River Wye, With a Tavelling Map. 

History, Theory, and Practice of the Electric Telegraph. 
cott, Superintendent of Electric Telegraph Lines. 

The Uses of Animals in Relation to the Industry of Man: being a Course of 
Lectures delivered at the South Kensington Museum. By E. Lankester, 
M.D. Food Collections. First Course. 

The Ultimate Principle of Religious Liberty. The Philosophical Argument: 
with a Review of the Controversy, as conducted on Grounds of Reaso n and 
Expediency, in the Writings of Locke, Warburton, Paley, Dick, Wardlaw, 
Gladstone, Martineau, and Miall. 

Elementary Examples in Practical Mechanics. 
tions and Proofs of the Fundamental Propositions. 
Twisden, M.A. 

New Epitions anp Reprints. 

The Professor. By Currer Bell (Charlotte Bronté). To which are added the 
Poems of Currer, Ellis, and Acton Bell, now first collected. 

Curiosities of Civilization. Reprinted from the ‘ Quarterly” and “ Edin- 
burgh” Reviews. By Andrew Wynter, M.D. 

Practical Through-Routes between London and France, Belgium, Holland, 
The Rhine, he German Spas, Germany, The Tyrol, Switzerland, Savoy, 
Piedmont, and Italy. Red-Vook for the Continent. Condensed from * The 
Practical Guides.” By an Englishmen Abroad. Specially intended to ac- 
company and connect in one short, consecutive, complete, and really practi- 
cal form, ‘* Murray’s” various ‘‘ Handbooks.” Fourth edition. 

Practical Paris Guide, Red-Book for Paris. The Routes between London 
and Paris in full detail. Excursions around and beyond Paris. Practical 
Map ; and in the briefest possible space, every necessary advice—Passport, 
Money, Tourist’s Requirements, Objects of Note, Vocabulary of Language, 
Hotels, Steamers, Tariffs, Rails, to see all that ought to be seen in the 
shortest period and at the least expense. By an Englishman Abroad. Fourth 
edition. 

Practical Guide for Italy, North and Central. 
an Englishman Abroad. 


LITERARY NEWS. 

“ Lectures on the History of the Fine and Ornamental Arts,” by 
Wm. B. Scott, head master of the Government School of Design at 
Newcastle, are announced as forthcoming by Messrs. Longman and Co. 

“ The Life and Letters of John Angell James, including an unfinished 
pene nL edited by R. W. Dale, M.A., are preparing for publi- 
cation by Messrs. Nisbet and Co. 

Messrs. Groombridge and Son have in the pressa ‘ Natural History 
of the Fishes of the British Islands,” by Jonathan Crouch, F.L.S., 
* New and Rare Ferns,” by E. J. Lowe, F.R.A.S., and “ Odd Journeys 
In and Out of London,” by Mr. John Hollingshead,consisting mostly of 
reprints from Household Words and All the Year Round. 

Mr. Bentley will publish, about the end of the month, the new volume 
of Lord Dundonald’s ‘“‘ Autobiography,” retarded in its appearance for 
some time by the illness of the author. 

“¢ The Archer and the Steppe; or the Empires of Scythia: a History 
of Russia and Tartary from the Earliest Ages to the Fall of the Mogul 
Power in Europe, in the Middle of the Sixteenth Century,” is announced 
as forthcoming by Mr. James Blackwood. 

Mr. H. Lea is preparing for publication ‘‘ The Favourite Scholar and 
other Tales,” a series of sketches of modern life, the joint production of 
Mary Howitt and Mrs. 8. C. Hall. 

A “ Crest-Book of the Families of Great Britain and Ireland,” in two 
volumes, compiled by James Fairbairn, and revised by Laurence Butlers, 
is announced by Mr. T. C. Jack, Edinburgh. 

Some interest is excited by a book which is on the eve of publication 
from the house of Triibner and Co., and which is likely to excite still 
more interest after its appearance. The title-page is in the good, old, 
full, and explicit fashion of the De Foes. ‘‘ Captain Brand of the Centi- 
pede, a Pirate of Eminence in the West Indies; his Loves and Exploits, 
together with some Account of the Singular Manner by which he De- 

arted this Life.’ The writer, Lieutenant H. A. Wise, of the United 

tates Navy, has already attained note under the pseudonym of “ Harry 
Gringo,” as author of “‘ Los Gringos” and “Tales for the Marines.” 
Amongst those few who have seen the book, and they are of a judgment 
which gives them right to speak, ‘‘ Captain Brand” is said to be a better 
novel of the nautical class than the reading world has had for many a 
year. 

Messrs. Ticknor and Fields, Boston, U.S., have in the press a new 
work b x Waldo Emerson; a new volume of Poems, by Oliver 
W Holmes, author of “ The Autocrat of the Breakfast ‘Table ;” and 
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‘ Fireside Travels,” by James Russell Lowell, author of “ Biglow 
Papers.” 

The Paris Figaro states that the “ Life of Julius Cesar,” on which the 
Emperor of the French is now engaged, will be published in Jany, 
next. His Majesty has just sent M. Emile Desjardins, and M. Jacobs 
the learned antiquarian writer in the Revue des Deux Mondes, to Rome. 
to search for new materials in the Vatican library. ; 

Two new renderings of Horace have appeared simultaneously at Paris, 
The first, in one volume, is by Jules Janin, the celebrated dramatic ang 
musical critic; the second, in four volumes, with abundance of notes 
and explications, by Hipp. Cournol. : 

The first two volumes of ‘‘ Mémoires du Due de Luynes sur La Coy 
de Louis XV.,” edited by M. L. Dussieux, E. Soulie¢, and the present 
Duke de Luynes, have been published by Messrs. Michel Lévy, frdres, 
Paris. The two volumes extend over the period from 1735 to 1738, 

Messrs. Firmin Didot and Co., have brought out a new edition of the 
** Manuel du Libraire et de L’ Amateur de Livres,” edited by the learned 
M. Ch. Brunet. 

M. Dentu, Paris, has just published “‘ La France en Syrie,” by Louis 
de Baudicour; *“‘ L’Annexion des Deux Siciles,’’ by J. Ferrari; “ Noy. 
velle Phase de la Question ¢'Orient,” by P. de Tehihatchev : and “Ja 
Rupture de L’ Alliance Anglaise est-clle Possible?” by M. Dourg. 

An interesting contribution to the history of Gustavus Adolphus, of 
Sweden, has been published by H. O. Faith, at the Hague, under the 
title * Leitres de Gustave Adolphe, roi de Suéde, addresseés & gon 
Général Dodo von In and Kniphausen, en 1630, 1631, et 1632.” 

Baron von Reumont, formerly Prussian envoy at Florence, has pub. 
lished, through Brockhaus, Leipzig, an historical work in two volumes, 
called “ Die Grafinn Albany,” containing some curious and hitherto un- 
published particulars. 

Dr. Heinrich Barth, the African traveller, has published in the “ Geo. 
graphische Mittheilungen” of Petermann, Gotha, an account of his re- 
cent exploration of Minor Asia, under the title ‘‘ Reise in Kleinasien, in 
1848,” 

“Eine Friihlingsfahrt nach Edinburg,” (A Journey in the Spring to 
Edinburgh,) by Dr. Karl Elze, has appeared at Dessau. 

The well-known Countess Ida Hahn-Hahn, has brought out, at Leip- 
zig, a new two-volume novel, called ‘‘ Maria Regina; eine Erzihlung 
aus der Gegenwart,” (Queen Mary ; a Tale of the Present Time.) 

The last ‘‘ Leipziger Messcatolog,” which has just appeared, states 
that during the first six months of the present year there have been pub- 
lished in Germany 3860 new books. Of these 3210 were first editions, 
278 second editions, 118 third, and 254 fourth editions and upwards. 

Amongst the literary announcements from Florence is the third 
number of the ‘‘Annuario Agrario,” (Agricultural Annual) for 1860, 
“decorated with lithographic tables and wood-cuts, and enriched by 
views of various kinds, useful for the national pursuit of agriculture and 
for the formation of estimates.’’ It is compiled by Professor Francesco 
Carega, Conte Cavaliere Professor Guglielmo de’ Cambray Digny, Pr- 
fessor Pietro Cuppari, Doctor Gustavo Dalgas, and Cavaliere Luigi dei 
Marchesi Ridolfo, members of the Reale Accademia dei Georgofili. 

From Turin we have tke announcement of the ‘ Calendario Generale 
del Regno,” (General Calendar of the Kingdom) for 1860; with appen- 
dices of historical notices on the last ten years, compiled under the Min- 
istry of the Interior. Both are sold at very reasonable prices. 


MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
Routledge’s Church and Home Metrical Psalter and Hymnal. 
Charles H. Purday. 
One Hundred and One Popular Psalm and Hymn Tunes, 
ranged by Charles H, Purday. 

The second of these publications is included in the first. In the 
“Church and Home Metrical Psalter and Hymnal,” the tunes are ac 
companied with the words of Psalms and Hymns suitable for them; a 
choice of six or seven sets of appropriate words being given along with 
each tune. The other book contains the same tunes, without any words. 
“It has been thought advisable’’ says the Editor in his preface, “to have 
a twofold issue of the work; that is, one with the words and tunes com- 
bined, and the other with the tunes alone. By this means, both classes of 
purchasers may be accommodated ; and those who prefer to exercise their 
own judgment in the matter will be enabled to choose for themselves, ot 
to adopt the particular tunes prescribed by their minister as appropriate 
to Psalms and Hymns in use at their own place of worship ;“and this, too, 
at a price which places the collection within the reach of all.” 

To this satisfactory explanation we have to add that, on a careful ex- 
amination of the work, we find that the tunes have been most judiciousiy 
chosen, the selection being free from the rubbish too wetter! found in 
modern collections ; that the harmonies are pure and solemn ; that the 
words of the psalms and hymns are good in themselves, and well adapted 
to the tunes; that the music is clearly and handsomely printed in what 
is called “short score,”’—the four parts, that is to say, being compressed 
into two staves, whereby much space is saved without any sacrifice of 
distinctness; and lastly that elegance is combined with cheapness, these 
twe little volumes being placed within the means of any purchaser. 
We heartily recommend the work, therefore, to the attention of our 
readers, 


Edited by 


Selected and ar 





Che Cheatres. 

Mr. Barry Sullivan appeared on Monday, at the St. James's Theatre, 
for the first time since his return from America, and played Hamlet in 
that careful well-considered manner which has ever distinguished his 
performances. His engagement is for twelve nights, during which he 
will sustain several leading characters. 

The Critic has been revived at the Haymarket Theatre, where the ver 
satile Mr. Charles Mathews has repeated his double task of playing both 
Sir Fretful Plagiary and Puff. 


Fine Arts. 


An interesting picture, called ‘‘ The Presentation in the Temple,” by 
Mr. R. Dowling, an artist who has spent most of his life in Australia, 1s 
to be seen at Mr. Betjemann’s in Oxford Street. Mr. Dowling has only 
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had the advantage of proper study since he arrived in England, about 
two years ago, and may be considered in a great measure a self-taught 
ainter. The picture, although amongst the rejected of the Academy, or 
rather those which could not be hung for want of room, possesses several 

sod points which lead us to pronounce very favourably of the artist’s 
) wert efforts. It is cleverly painted, especially in the figure of Joseph, 
which shows considerable determination to be true both to nature and 
costume. As a composition, however, the picture lacks unity and con- 
veys the idea of not having been carefully marked out en carton before 
beginning to paint, otherwise we imagine Mr. Dowling would have pro- 
duced a better picture. 


Messrs. Leggatt and Hayward have formed their autumn collection of 
pictures in their Cornhill Gallery, and the most important one is “‘ The 
Relief of Lucknow,” which now appears with the portrait of Lord Clyde 
from the life, painted since his return. 


Martin’s large oil pictures representing ‘‘ The Last Judgment,” “ The | 


Great Day of Wrath,” and “*The Plains of Heaven,” after being ex- 
hibited in nearly every place of importance in the kingdom, are now 


shown in Mr. Mabley’s gallery, 143, Strand. They are well worth seeing | 
once more if only to observe the extraordinary conceits it is possible for a | 


painter of great imaginative faculty to be led into putting upon his can- 
yas, All the great and good of the earth are represented rising through 
the ground dressed “in their habits as they lived,” and, per contra, all the 
naughty people are seen conveyed by rail (an interminable line) into the 
bottomless pit, and in palpable railway waggons properly directed Lon- 
don, Paris, Vienna, &c. Poor Popery, too, comes in for an awful share 
of doom,and Kings and Queens are being treated decidedly equo pede. 
Happily, this impossible kind of art can be numbered with the scales 
that + dropped from the eyes of our artists. 


In reference to our last week’s notice of the management of our art de- 
partments, it may be as well to explain that the actual cost of the pic- 
tures bought at the Northwick sale was 2078/. 

BIRTHS, 

On the 3ist of May, at the British Consulate, Foo-Chow-Foo, China, the Wife of 
Walter H. Medhurst, Esq., H.B.M.’s Consul, of a daughter. 

On the 13th of August, at Netley Castle, the Wife of Major Wilbraham, of a son. 

On the 15th, at Netherseale Old Hall, Leicestershire, the Wife of Captain H. 
Bagot, R.N., of a son. 

On the 16th, at Kingston, Notts, Lady Belper, of a daughter. 

On the 17th, at Swainston, Isle of Wight, Lady Simeon, of a daughter. 

On the 20th, in Grafton Street, Mayfair, the Wife of John M, Cobbett, Esq., 
M.P., of a son, 





MARRIAGES, 

On the 1th of August, at the Ancient Chapel, Toxteth Park, near Liverpool, 
Henry Russell, son of Robert Hyde Greg, Esq., to Emily, daughter of the late S. 8, 
Gair, Esq., of Liverpool. 

On the Lith, at All Saints’, Paddington, the Reverend John Godding, Incumbent 
of Homerton, Middlesex, to Agnes Sophia, eldest daughter of General Sir James 
Wallace Sleigh, K.C.B., Colonel of H.M.’s Ninth Lancers. 

On the 16th, at St. Thomas’s Church, Woolwich, James Edward de la Mare, 
Esq., of Woolwich Common, to Lucy Sophia, youngest daughter of the late Colin 
Arrott Browning, Esq., M.D., Deputy-Inspector of Fleets and Hospitals. 

On the 18th, at the parish church, Birnham, by the Lord Bishop of London, 
unele of the bride and bridegroom, Herwald Craufurd Wake, C.B., fourth son of 
Sir Charles Wake, of Courteen Hall, Bart., to Lucy, fourth daughter of the late Sir 
George Sitwell, of Renishaw, Bart. 

On the 2ist, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, John Richard Westgarth Hildyard, 
Esq., of Horsley, in the coynty of Durham, and of Hutton Bonville Hall, in the 
county of York, to Mary Blanche, eldest daughter of Sir Digby Neave, Bart., of 
Dagnam Park, in the county of Essex. 

On the 2ist, at St. Mark’s Church, Regent’s Park, Robert Orridge, Esq., of the 
Middle Temple, barrister-at-law, to Margaret Moule, eldest daughter of Frederick 
Mullett Evans, of Queen’s Road West and Whitefriars. 

DEATHS. 

On the 15th of August, at Apedale Hall, Staffordshire, Anna Maria Kennedy, 
daughter of the late Hugh Alexander Kennedy, M.D., and sister of the late Sir Ro- 
bert Hugh Kennedy, Commissary-General-in-Chief under the Duke of Wellington 
in the Peninsula. 

On the 16th, at Claremont Terrace, St. Helier’s, Jersey, Vice-Admiral Isaac 
Hawkins Morrison. 

On the I7th, at Cork, aged forty-three, Colonel Arthur John Reynell Pack, 
C.B., the eldest son of the late Major-General Sir Denis Pack, K.C.B., and Assist- 
ant-Quartermaster-General of the South Western District, Ireland. 

On the 17th, at Wootton Hall, Warwickshire, the Dowager Lady Smythe, aged 
seventy. 

FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, AUGUST 21. 

Bankrupts.—Josnva Hyams, Spencer Street, Clerkenwell, watchmaker—Puiuip 
and Jonny Arvotp, Luton, Bedfordshire, straw-plait-merchants—-Davip TraRte, 
Houghton Regis, Bedfordshire, straw-plait-dealer—Josrru Cuapwick, Augustus 
Street, Regent’s Park, stone-merchant—Hexry Croriey Hayiock, Linton, Cam- 
bridgeshire, apothecary—Frepenick Reppat., Philpot Lane—Cuaries Cross, 
Gutter Lane, City, silk-warehouseman—Hexry Horrox, Fenchurch Street, mer- 
chant—Wituuam Dickins, Daventry, Northamptonshire, shoe-manufacturer—Davip 
TAYLOR M‘Puerson, Noble Strect, City, straw-hat-dealer—Joseru CLarke, Kid- 
derminster, tanner—James Bent and CuHartes Wiisox, Bradford, Yorkshire, stutf- 
merchants—Jonn Moornovsk ANprew, Dewsbury, innkeeper—WiuaM M. 
Townsoy, Liverpool, victualler—Jounx Wisox, Sunderland, boot-maker. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Wicurmax, Crosslaw, Berwick, farmer—A.isox, Glas- 
gow, tea-merchant—Roy, Glasgow, calico-printer—Crott, Glasgow, pawnbroker— 
Porrs and Co., Edinburgh, cabinet-makers—Hvry, Glasgow, merchant. 

FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, AUGUsT 24. 

Bankrupts.—Fraxcis Stevens and Grorat Annorr, Earls Barton, Northampton- 
shire, curriers— ABRAHAM Buuren, Skinner Street, importer of foreign glass—J ames 
Hexey Warts and Josern Warts, Woolwich, ironmongers—THomas Spicer, Little 
Britain, oilman—Joseru Joux Ricuarp Evxe, George Yard, Milton Street, Cripple- 
gate, carman—Joun Cross, Windsor, draper—Joun Hvenes, Basinghall Street, 
woollen warehouseman—JAMES HsrLTINy , Norwich, Hotel-kheeper—Tnomas 
aoumer Lewis, Gould Square, Crutched Friars, merchant—GrorGk ALLEBONE 

RAGE, Olney, Buckinghamshire, shoe-manufacturer— WILLIAM Francts and JAMES 
Hoort 8, Bermondsey, leather-factors —Cuartes Brapiey, Deepfields, Staffordshire, 
jon-dealer—Erurain Jonutys, Gloucester, currier—Ricnarp Horxocks, Liverpool, 
oaker—Jonn Barber, Manchester, machine and roller-maker. 


PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturd. Monday. Tuesday.| Wednes., Thurs, | Friday, | 















3 per Cent Consols,, 923 “ si gigi¢ 
auee for Account ..... oo o3 ost A8- oat 
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Annuities 1880 ....."" . a ge = = 
Annuities 1985 (. 1." ."*""""" ae ee oe 
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FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 







































































Austrian .....sse0se0++-5p-Ct. PEORER oocccsccccccccces 4ip.Ct.) -— 
Belgian .. ei | 964 Mexican ..., . eS 20 
Ditto..... ee 23t- | — Peruvian ..... “a 95 
Brazilian ....... +5 — | 100 Portuguese 1853 3s—- | «@ 
Buenos Ayres 6— | 88 Russian ‘ 6— | 107 
Chilian .. 6— | 103, | Sardinian 5— #24 
Danish 5 — | —— | Spanish ..00000000. . 4s 
Ditto 1- \|— Ditto New Deferred ......3 — 40 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) .24 — of Ditto Passive .......cececeweeces [ —— 
Ditto....... scuhawieniniel i- lolg | Turkish... — | 
PRERCH .occcccccccccccces 3 — | 67f. SOc. ' Vemezuela ......-sse00eees 3) 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Raitwars— | ) Banxs— 
Bristoland Exeter.......++++++| 104} | Australasian 64} 
Caledonian....... esance | 935 British North Americ 554 
Chesterand Holyhead . | 524 GUEF cccvccccccccces es 66 
Eastern Counties......... | 54} Colonial .....6.6.sceeeee os} 37 
Edinburgh and Glasgow — Commercial of London ..,...... 20 
Glasgow and South-Western .. | —_ Engl. Scotsh. & Australian Chtd., 153 
Great Northern ..........s+0++5| 1 174 LOndOD ... 6. eceeeceeeee covccces —_— 
Great South. and West.Ireland.| 111} London and County .......++.«+ 36 
Great Western...... | 72 | London Chrtd. Bnk. of Australi 23 
Lancashire and Yorkshire | 106 London Joint Stock....... oe 29 
Lancaster and Carlisle.......... 212) } Londen and Westminster . ° 5s 
London, Brighton,& South Coast; 111 | National Bank... —_— 
London and Blackwall ......... | 68 | National Provinci 99 
London and North-Western.... 1023 | New South Wales 35 
London and South Western... | 92 | Oriental ....... 45) 
Manchester, Sheffield ,& Lincoln. 43 Ottoman .......6+++ 18 
EE conch ieneenincetensed 1248 =| Provincial of Ireland. — 
Midland Great Western (Ireland)| —— | South Australia... } 294 
2. oe 63 | Union of Australia . 42 
North-Eastern—Berwick.......| 96 | Union of London. 24 
North-Eastern—York | $1 | Unmity....ecses eee — 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton _ | Docxs— 
Scottish Central ..... ereecevess — East and West India ........... 120 
Scottish Midland.......... | —=— London ......s00005 eee 64 
South Eastern and Dover. | 875 St. Katherine evel 69 
Eastern of France..... — | VUCCOTID oc eceeseececes seeeeeee _ 
East Indian ........... ° 99} MiIscELLANEOUS— 
Geelong and Melbourne ..... ‘| sO | Australian Agricultural........ 264 
Grand Trunk of Canada...... 31) British American Land, eee —_ 
Great Indian Peninsular .... | 96} Canada ...ceccceseceeee —_ 
Gre.t Western of Canada ..../ 12} Crystal Palace .. alk 
Paris and Lyons ........ i — | Electric Telegraph -— 
Mines— General Steam.. 254 
Australian........ peasanen |) — London Discount ....... Ph 
Brazilian Imperial..... 1 Nationa! Discount..... teases eee 34 
Ditto St. John del Rey. 27 | Peninsular and Oriental Steam. ? 
Cobre Copper.......... i — Royal Mail Steam............05 -- 
Khymacey Iron..... orccccceces at _ South Australian ..........+. ee 33 
BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Wednesday the 22d day of Aug. 1860. 
18808 DEPARTMENT. 
Motes lesued ....eeeeceeeeeeeeh29,422,630 Government Debt ..........+ £11,015,100 
Other Securities....... ° 3,459 
Gold Coin and Bullion . 14,947 ,630 
Silver Bullion,......s0e.ee00s - 
29,422,630 | £29,422 630 
BANKING DEPARTMEYT. 
Proprietors 'Capital,........£14,553,000 , Government Securities(inclu 
TTTT TT Titt ese «623,533,936 | ding Dead WeightAnnuity). £9,643,393 
Public Deposits* eee 5,598,755 Other Securities 19,816,415 
Other Deposits ...........0+ 13,846,366 | Notes.....cseesecess ° . 8,062,050 
Seven Daysand other Bills . 724,018 | Gold and Silver Coin,..... see 733,210 
£33,255,073 | £38,255,073 


* Including Exchequer, Saving-Banks, Commissioners of National Debt,and Dir. Acct, 








BULLION. Per oz. | meres. P Per ton. 
Copper, Brit.Cakes £98 0 0..40 © 0 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard, £3 17 ° Iron, Welsh Bars 6 5 ba, re 
Mexican Dollars ......... + © 5 28 | Lead, British Pig ... 0.200 
Silver in Bars, Standard........ © 5 if | Steel, Swedish Keg..19 0 0 . 0 0 @ 


GRAIN, Mark Lane, Aug. 24. 
. & s. ‘ * ' 
Wheat,R. 0. 56 to 60 Fine ...... 62to65 Pine...... 68to72 


Fine..... - 62—64 Foreign,R. 56—6i Peas, Hog... 36— 33 
Red, New. 56— 58 White F. 68—70 Maple .... 36— 38 
Fine ...... 53—60 Rye ........ 34—38, White.... 38—42 | 
White Old 60—64 Barley...... 30—34 Blue...... O— 0 





Pine ...... 64—66 Malting .. O0— 0 Beans, Ticks 34—40 | . 
Malt, Ord... 58—63 Harrow... 42—48 Fine .... 30-32 





SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 
Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. 
eee Gls. 1d, 
«. 6 


WEEKLY AVERAGE. 

Por the Week ending Aug. 18 
Wheat ..... 59. 6¢, | Rye dis. 94, Wheat.... 588. ld, 
Barley . 3 oe Barley.... 33 0 
Oats ..... - 4 0 Oats ..... - 26 6 








FLOUR. PROVISIONS 
Town-made......%....per sack 60s. to 635. | Butter—Best Fresh, 13+. Od. doz. 





s so | Carlow, 0/. 0s. to Ol. Os. per cwt. 
Essex and Suffolk,on boardship45 — 48 | Bacon, Irish ........++. per cwt. 78s. — 82s, 
Norfolk and Stockton ... 44 Cheese, Cheshire, fine .......... 80 — 9 





Derby, pale 





American .......per 


Camadian .....ccececcecnes 30 — 32 Hams, York ..... 
Bread, 74d. to 9d. the 4lb. loaf. Eggs, French, per 120, 


BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


Newoate ann Leapenmace.* Carice Manxer.” Heap or Cartce at tas 
s. a. a. a \ 






















ad sd ‘ sd sa CATTLS- MARKET. 
Beef... 32 4to4 Oto4 4 5 Monday. Thursday, 
Mutton 4 4—4 8-5 ‘4 5 Beasts., 4,870 ..... 1,030 
Veal... 3 8-4 0—4 4 5 Sheep ..27,500 ..... 10,250 
Pork... 4 4—5 4—6 ‘4 Calves., 229 ...+. 520 
Lamb. 4 0—5 O—5 6 Pigs ... 270 saees 140 
HOPS. WOOL 
Weald of Kent Pockets...... 120s. tolsas. Down Tegs ......-+++ perib. 20d. to 214, 
Mid and East Kentditto..... 160 — 231 Half-bred Wethers ......+.+++ 184 — 19 
Sussex ditto.....cseeceee + 115 — 160 Leicester Fleeces .. lt — 2 
Farnham ditto. o— 0 Combing Skins ........+- “= 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
SmivMriecr. Wuirecnarec. ComBERLaND. 
Hay,Good ..... cece T68. CO BE8. covcccccces 105s, to L1De. ce ceeeeenee 112s. to 120. 
Inferior 60 ° ee oo — oO. . & — 100 
New 60 “ati sé#7°S — 9 
Clover ....++- 95 200C = 130 120 — 180 
Wheat Straw 30 7 — 40 3 = 45 








GROCERIES MISCELLANEOUS. 












Tea, Souchong, fine, per lb. 2s. 6d. to 3». 0d | Jamaica Rum.... pergal. 4s. 6d.to 64. 44, 
Congou, fine ... oe 3 OO =—3 8 Brandy, Best Brands...., 810 — 9 1 
Pckoe, flowery 3 © —5 © | Cotton, N. Orieans.perib. © 3—- 0 8 

In bond— Duty Is. 5d. per Ib. Saltpetre, Ref....perewt. 43 6 — 44 0 

Coffee, fine (in bond) cwt. 80s. Od. to 96s. 0d.| Guano, Peruvian. perton.280 0 — 0 @ 
Good Ordinary ........ 61s. Od. to 624. Od.) Tallow P. Y.C...percwt.53 0 — 0 6 

Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 70s. Od. to 92s. Od./ TOWR ...ccseveers “3s OO 

Rice, Ame. dr.Carolina., 22s. 0d. to 26s. 6d.) Rape Oil, English refined 46 0 — © 0 

Sugar, Muscovado,average.. 0s. Od. Brown 4o—ua 6 

West India Molasses .... 169. 0d. to 18s. 6d.) Linseed Oil.......++ o— 00 

POTATOES | Cocoa nut Oi!.... . ¢‘-wo 

Kent and Essex Regents..ton, Os.to O6./ Palm Oil... ....cecceeeers “0o-—- 0 0 

. Shaws........ —- 0 Linseed Oll-cake, perton 200 0 — © 0 
York Regents........- 0 = © | Coals Mettems.s...000 19 @ = @ 0 
Scotch 4, seees seevece-eve 0 0 Tees ..+ see. om— ere 
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ONTRACTS FOR 


AND MAIL CART SERVICE 
LONDON 

The Postinaster-General will receive tenders for the per- 
formance of the following services, viz. 

1. For the conveyance of Mails be' ‘tween the General Post 
Office and the various railway stations in or near London, 
and between the various district post offices in London, and 
the various ae stations in or near London. 

2. For the Loddon District Town Mail Cart Service, and, 

3. Por the London District Suburban Mail Cart Service. 

Information onthe subject may be obtained at the Mail 
and Circulation Offices of this department. 

The tenders, which must be made on a form to be obtained 
at the above-named offices, must be delivered at the Secre - 
tary’s branch of this Department not later than 12 at noon 
on the 15th day of September next. 

General Post Office, August 20, 1860. 


Vv. R. 
> . . 
ALE of HARNESS, LEAD, ASHES, 
Gun Moulds, Canvas, Blankets, Blanket Covers, 
Leather, Great Coats, Cloaks, Wagons, Wheels, Iron, Wood, 
a Barge, and Old Stores. 
By Order of the Secretary of State for War. 
To be SOLD by PUBLIC AUCTION at the 
ROYAL ARSENAL, WOOLWICH, 
On. Monpay, the 27th of Aveusr, 1860. 

At Eleven o’Clock in the Forenoon precisely, 

The following Stores—Harness, Lead Ashes, Gun Moulds, 
Canvas, Leather, Great Coats, Cloaks, Blankets, Miscella- 
neous Stores, Old Iron and Wood, a Barge, and Thirty 
Wagons. 

May be viewed from 10 to | o’Clock 
o’Clock on the three working days previous to, and morn- 


MAIL VAN 


TN AND NEAR 








and from 2 to 5 


ing of the Sale, and Catalogues obtained at the War Office, | 


Pall Mall ; at the Tower ; and Royal Arsenal, Woolwich. 


OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY.—Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, 
Port Adelaide, Gawler, and Robe Town. Approved drafts 
negotiated and sent for collection. Every description of 
Banking business conducted direct with Victoria and New 
South Wales through the Company's Agents. 
Coupons on Australian Governinent Bonds dise ounted. 
Apply at 54, Old Broad Street, London, 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


OVERNMENT SCHOOL OF MINES, 
and of SCIENCE APPLIED to the ARTS 
Director. 
Sir Ropericx Iurry Munrcurison, D.C.L., M.A., F.R.S., &. 

During the Session 1860-61, which will commence on the 
5th of Ocroser, the following COURSES of LECTURES 
and PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS wil! be given— 

1. Chemistry.—By A. W. Hofmann, L aos H R&., &e 
Metallurgy. —By John Perey, M. D., . 
Natural History By T. H. Huxley, °. ai S. 
 Miniawt°®?: | By Warington W. amas M.A., P-R.S 
Geology.—By A.C. Ramsay, F.R. 

Applied Mec hanies. —By Robert Wittis, M.A., F.R.S. 
Physics.—By J. Tyndall, F.R.S 

Instruction in Mechanical Drawing, by Mr. Binns. 

The fee for Matriculated Students (exelusive of the labora - 
tories) is 307, in one sum, on entrance, or two annual pay- 
ments of 20/ 

Pupils are received in the Royal College of Chemistry (the 
laboratory of the School) under the direction of Dr. Hofmann, 
and in the Metallurgical Laboratory, under the direction of 
Dr. Percy. Tickets to separate courses of lectures are issued 
at 1/., 12. 10s., and 2/7. each. Officers in the Queen's service, 

er Majesty's Consuls, acting mining agents and managers, 
may obtain tickets at reduced prices. 

Certificated schoolmasters, pupil teachers, and others en 

ners in education, arc also admitted to the lectures at re 

uc 











| i abated 


'S. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has granted 
two Exhibitions, and others have also been established. 
For a prospectus and Information, apply at the Museum of 
Practical Geology, Jermyn Street, London. 
TRENHAM REEKS. Registrar. 


S!: BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL 








and MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
The WINTER SESSION will commence on Ocronen Ist, 
with an Introductory Address by MR. SAVORY, at Eight 


o’Clock, p.m. 
LECTURES. 
Medicine—Dr. Baly and Dr. Kirkes. 
Surgery—Mr. Lawrence. 
Descriptive Anatomy—Mr. Skey and Mr. Holden 
Physiology and Geveral Anatomy—Mr. Savory 
Chemistry—Dr. Frankland. 
ee of Dissections—Mr. Callender and Mr 
h. 


m. 
SUMMER SESSION, 1861, commencing May 1. 
Materia Medica—Dr. F. Farre. 

Botany*— 
Forensic Medicine—Dr. Black. 

Midwifery, &c.—Dr. West. 

Comparative Anatomy*— 

Practical Chemistry—Dr. Frankland and Mr. Atfield. 

* The Lectureships on Botany and Comparative Anatomy 


| the Kingdom. Ind 
' only three 


' means of providing for a 


have been recently vacated, but the names of the Lecturers | 


will be shortly announced. 


osrrTaL Pracrice.—The hospital contains 650 beds, and | 


ef is afforded to more than 90,600 patients annually. 
The in-patients are visited daily by the physicians and sur- 
geons, and Clinical Lectures are delivered—On the Medical 
Cases, by Dr. Burrows, Dr. Farre, and Dr. Black; on the 
Surgical Cases, by Mr. Lawrence, Mr. Stanley, Mr. Lloyd, 
and Mr. Skey. The out-patients are attended daily by the 
assistant-physicians and assistant-surgeons. 


Cotteciate Estascisument.—Students can reside within | 


the h ital walls, subject to the rules of the collegiate sys- 
tem, established under the direction of the Treasurer and a 

Committee of Governors of the hospital. Some of the 
teachers and other gentlemen ———— with the hospital 
also receive students to reside with the 

Scnotansuirs, Parzes, &c.—At the = of the Winter 
Session, examination wiil be held for two Scholarships of 
the value of 45/. for the year. The examination for Prizes 
and Certificates of Merit will take place at the end of the 
Winter and Summer Session. 

Further information may be obtained from Mr. Paget 
Dr. Kirkes, Mr. Holden, or any of the Medical or Surgical 
weary. or Lecturers; or at the Anatomical Museum or Li- 

rary 





T EETH.— ~ By her Majesty’s Royal’ 


Letters Patent.—1860, just published, post free, Three 
mps. A TREATISE EXPLAINING MESSRS. GA- 
BRIE S Improvements in ARTIFICIAL TEETH AND 
FLEXIBLE CORALITE GUMS, whereby one set will wear 
rv than three ordina ones; being fitted without 
springs, wire, or metais, and without any operation, prove 
a valuable desideratum to all having occas! > sr for the ser- 


vices of the None but first class materials and 
workmanship euy while the expense is even less than 
half the ordinary cost. 


obtained only of the inventors, 
Messrs GABRIEL, Dentists the ya = 
tablished 1815, sce diploma), 110, nt Street, W., 

the Quadrant ; 33 and 34, Ludgate ill, City (particularly 
observe name, and that the entrance to the City establish- 
ment is up the private passage ween Benson's, silver 
—_. and the State Insurance Office) ; and at Duke Strect, 

verpool. 


“The advantage obtainable by Messrs. Gabriel's system 
renders it preéminently superior.”"—United Service Gazette. 


“ Gabriel's Treatise should be read by all who value health. 
= new system will save much money and more annoy- 


ance.""— Herald. 








THE SPECTATOR, 
ROYAL 


T - 7 < MP 


29, LOMBARD STR 
ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDINGS, 


ANY, 
ET, LONDON, and 
LIVERPOOL. 











Chairman in Liverpool—CHARLES TURNER, Esq. 
Chairman of London Board—SAMU EL BAKER, Esq. 





At the ANNUAL MEETING of the 10th instant, the follow- 
ing highly satisfactory results were shown :— 


Fire Department. 
N OTWITHSTAN DING the large nee business 
oe made annually throug mg series of years, which 
obviously increase the diffic fu rther advances, yet the 
Fire Premiums of the year ) rise above those of the pre- 
ceding year, by a la rsum than has been obtained by the 
increase of any single year since the formation of the Com- 
pany, excepting the year I 3}; disclosing an advance of 50 
per cent in thre © ye this cire umst: ance must be at- 


sssions of 











18 











NSURANCE! 





ncement that the Accounts for 
. dd. 





the year show a ay 
The folowing 


t , » PROGRESS of the whole 
FIRE BRANCH, running 


r the last ten years— 
Increase of the Year 
above each 
receding one. 

557 19 





Total Premium 
ye 
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THE Dinecror 
Proprietors to the state 
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The Actaars 
appendix, contair 
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which make 
experienced by 
which contrast 
of mortali 
It is exy 
and profits 
the minds 
he c d to its | 
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urably with the former averages 
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neces to be ¢ 
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1 of EVER 
usly to th 1s tof January 1858, for cach 
rad been existence since the last ap- 
is thereon, and is one of the largest 
Bonuses ever declared 
PERCY M. DOVE, Menager and Actuar; 
JOHN B. JOHN N, Secretary to London Beard. 
+717 + + 
N ATIONAL ASSURANCE AND 
a INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION, 
3, PALL, MALL EAST, LON DON. 
Empower od by Special Act of Parliament, 
17 Vic. cap. 43. 
1 » aD. 1844. 
Assurances may be ‘om 507. to 1 Single 
Life. 






mountof the first five Annual Premiums 

Medical Men r uncrated for their Reports. 

Liberty to travel, and foreign residence greatly extended. 

No charge for Stamp Daty on Policies. 

NON-PARTICIPATING ASSURANCES 

Assurances may be effected on the Now Paariciratine 

Paixcirte, at very low rates of Premium, payable in a 

variety of ways, to suite the circumstances and convenien 


Credit for ha 








of different classes of Assurers. 
ANNUITIES. 
Immediate Annuities granted on very favourable terms. 
The Tables for Reversionary and Defer “Annuiti¢ s are 





particularly deserving of attention, whether re 
a ticular individual, 
i and the uncertainties of 









source against the casualti 
health and fortune 
Extract from the Half-Credit Rates of Premium for an 
Assurance of £100, 
WITHOUT PROFITS 
Half Premium 


Whole Premium 
Pirst Seven Years ' 





25 010 
30 26 
35 - : 
40 





PETE R MORRISON, Mana ging Director 









Prospectuses sent free on application. 
G ‘AME LIC ENSES : and LICENSES to 
DE. IN GA 
INLAND REVENL E mierset 1 yuse, London, 
Aus li, 1860 
The COMMISSIONERS of INLAND REVENUE hereby | 


give notice, that by an Act of the present Session of Pariia- 
ment, the duties of Assessed Taxes on Certificates te Kill 
Game, and jLicenses to Deal int Game have been repealed, 
and vr duties imposed thereon as EXCISE LICENSES, 
which are as follows— 

Ona LICENSE TO KILL GAME 
taken out after 5th Aprilin any year, 
in the following year, 3. 

When taken out after the 5th of April, to expire on Slst 
of October in the same year, 2/. 

When taken out on or after the Ist of November, to expire 
on the 5th of April in the following year, 2’. 

GAMEKE&PER'S LICENSE—Any person having 
right to kill game on any lands in England or Scotland r 
take out a license to authorize any servant for whom hes 
be chargeable to the duty of Assessed Taxes, to kill game 
the same lands, on payment of 2/. 

LICENSE TO DEAL IN GAME—A person ¢ 
by the Justices of the Peace to deal in game ma) 
licence on payment of 2/ 

Gamekeepers licences will expire on the 5th of April in 
each year, and licenses to deal in game on the Ist of July. 

Licenses to kill game may be obtained in London by ap- 
plication to the respective collectors of Inland Revenue, at 
Somerset House ; No. 23, Gresham House, Old Broad Street, 
City; and Inland Revenue Office, Tower Hill; in Edin- 
burgh, to the collector of Inland Revenue, at his office, 
Waterloo Place; and in the country to any collector or su- 
pervisor of Inland Revenue, 
stamps. 






, when _ same shall be 
to expire on 5th April 





the 
anes 





ly licensed 
take outa 








distributor or sub-distributor of | 


Licences to deal in game can only be obtained froma col” | 


lector or supervisor of Inland Revenue, on production of 
the justices’ authority. 

Personal attendance of the party requiring a game li 
cence will not be necessary in any case; but care must be 
taken that the officer by whom the licence is to be granted 
fs furnished with the correct Christian and surname and 
address of the person requiring it, in words at length. 


| 
| 








{August 25, 1860, 
ALLIANCE BRITISH and FOREIGN 


LIFE and FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Bartholomew Lane, London, E.C 
ESTABLisHEeD 1824. 

Edinburgh, Ipswich, and Bury St Edmunds ) 

E MILLIONS Sterling 

Moses Montefiore, Bart. 

Directors 

John Irvir 

Sampson L 

Elliot Mecnaghten, 

| Thomas Masterman, 

Jos. M. Montefiore, B 

| Sir A. N. de Rot hschild, ‘Bart. 

| Ligne! N. de Re thsehild, 

M.P ~ 
Oswald Smith, Ese 
Thomas Charles Smith, Esq 





Brance’ Offices: 








—" sy 
Bar mett, Esq. 





Benjamin € k 
James Fletcher, Esq. 
Charles Gibbes, Esq 
William Gladstone, Esq. 
Samuel Gurney, Esq., M.P. 
James Helme, Esq. 

LIFE ASSURANCES are granted under an extensive 
variety of forms, with or without pa: ticipation, and at mode- 
rate premiums; the rates for the younger ages being lower 
than those of many of the older, and most respectable 


Offices. 
United Kingdom, 








+ 





ACTUAL SERVICE RISK within the 
in VOLUNTEER RIFLE and ARTILL E RY CORPS, ang 
in the MILITLA, is covered by the Company's policies. 

FIRE ASSURANCES, both at home and abroad, are ac. 
cepted at very moderate premiums 

The ASSURED PARTICIPATE in the FIRE PROFIT: 
in respect of policies in force for five complete years, The 
Return for the past Quinquennial period is in course of dis. 
tribution. 

FRANCIS A. ENGELBACH- 









Act 





and Secretary. 


Empowered by Act of Parliam: nt, 3 William Ty. 
E CONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE 
4 SOCIETY, 6, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 
Established 1523 








ADVANTAGES— 
Mutual Assurance. 


The ae rates of Premium on the MUTUAL 
SYSTE 

THE W ROL E OF THE PROFITS divided every Pith 
Year. 

Assets amounting t0........cccesesseeerenes £1 840,000 





During its existence the Socic has paid in 
Claims, and in reduction of Bonus Liabi- 











Lity, MOATLY....ceceeceeccnsercorercescenes 2,000,000. 
Re onary Bonuses have been added to 

Policies to the extent of........ . 1,365,000. 
The last Bonus, declared in which 

averaged 661. per cent on the miums 

Paid, amounted to........., 475,000, 
Policies in force....... 7 Si. 
The Annual Income ¢ £60,000 





In pursuance of the invariable practice of this Society, in 
e event of the Death of the Life Assured within thelj 
‘sof grace, the Renewal Premium remaining unpaid, the 
n will be admitted, subject to the payment of sack 





*s and full particulars may be obtained omap 
ALEXANDE it ML ACDONALD, Secretary. 


NEW TAILORING ESTABLISHMENT, 
+ 105, STRAND, OPPOSITE EXETER HALL. 
AMILTON AND KIMPTON, from Messrs. Ratru asp 
Son’s (Horytann’s), beg to inform their friends and 
the public, that they have OPENED THE ABOVE PRE- 
MISES with a choice and superior assortment of goods. 
N.B.—A Select Stock of Morning, Lounging, and Over- 


coat s always on hand. bo 
AMES L. DENMAN, Wine Merchant, 
an Wines. 


aad Introducer of the South Afric 








65, FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
SOUTH AFRICAN WINES. 
renders comment 


The established reputation of these wincs 






essary. 
PORTS, SHERRIES, & 
the recent alteration of th 
om r various European Wines A- Spirits hitherto exctuded 
* the operation of high dutics at the following reduced 















rices. 

r FRENCH. per doz. 
PORTS. 2 .cccerccccccccccccccceescers Os 24s. 
cL ea T, Vin Ord wT 20s las 

De (various growths).. 28s. 36s. 42s. 
CH MP AGNE (Sparkling)......... 2s. 36. &e. 
SPANISH. 

ARRAGONESE PORTS..... cooe 200 She 
CATALONIA) SHERRIES ... . 20. das. 
EXCELLENT DINNER do eee 26s. 32s. &e. 
PORTUGUE SE 

RED LISBON .........-.- 24s 
PORT (from the Wood 26s 32s. 
Do. (Old Crusted) ...... soecceasace 38s. 426, &e. 
SPIRITS per gallon. 
Coonac Baaypy (Pale or Brown).... 20s 94 
1 8. 


HoLianps 
Excecston Braaypy, Pale or Brown, . 
Strongly recommended for its use- 4 lis 






FOREIGN 


RUM, W i 
-IQUEURS 

tailed Price m. forwarded 

» forw ade: 1 free to any R 


GiN, 


sth and Trish 













r ttance. Cross Cheques “ Bank of 1 
De yuan, 65, Fenchurch Strect, London, B.C 


DR. DE JONGH'S 
Knight of the Order of Leoy f Belgium) 
IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
Administered with the greatest success in cases of 
NSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHM , REBCMATION, 
F THE SKIN, 


GOUT, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASE 
RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING,AND Alt Rol > US AFFECTIONS 








i testimony of nwm- 
ve that a half-pint 
effects to a quart 


Extensive experience, and the record 
serless eminent medical practition 






of Dr. pe Jonon's Oil is eq 
of any otherkind. Hence it arably the best, 
it is Tike wise far the cheapest. 

bleness, speedy efficacy and economy, 





on to invalids. 





recommend this aunri 
of 


PMD. Li FES P.LS 





LANKESTER, 


WIN 
La turer oa the Ph) t 
Medical School, Superintendent of the > = C Soilection & 


Opin 
Esq. 
Practice 





south Kensington Museum, &., &. 


‘ Tconsider that the parity and ee nuinencss of this Oilare 
personal attention of 0 





+ 


secured in its preparation by th« 
good a Chemist and intellige nt a Physician as Dr. de Jonzh, 
who has also written the best medical treatise on the 


with which I am acquainted. Hence I deem _ Cod 
Liver Oil sold under his guarantee to be Pp ne 
any other kind as regards = ineness and medicinal ef 
cacy. &, Saville Row, W t August 1859 

6d. ; Pints, 4s. 9» 
pr Jonon's stamp 
caAN PossrpLy #8 





Sold onty in Impenidt Half-pints, 2s 
Quarts, 9s., capsuled, and labelled with Dr 
and signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE 
GENUINE, by respectable Chemists 

Soir ConsicyEEs, we’ 
ANSAR, HARFORD, and Co. 77, STRAND, Londen, 
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wWIE FIVE-GUINEA LOOKING-GLASS |THE BEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS 


—at the London Looking-Giass Manufactor , Fleet 


5 feet 2 in » 4 feet 





Street— =NKINS, Proprietor. 
2 in —_ Sabie Gilt-Wood Carved Frames. llustrated 
ists sent free. 





TO! cIN . FATED 
ASTIC STOCKINGS and KNEE- 
CAPS, for Varicose Veins pe i a baa on 
i -ielding ary 6 ~ rections 
perior quality, yieund prices on application, and the article 
pts a post from the Manufacturers 
; POPE and FLANTE, 
4, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London, 8.W 











RS ee : 
ENNETT’S WATCHES, 65 and 64, 
CHEAPSIDE, and at the City Observatory, late 
a SHILL, in gold and silver, in great va 
French's, 62, CORNH ion and price, from Three to Sixty 





examine ad its correct 





i oti 
riety, of every construc _— 
Guineas. Every wateh —— 





nd safe per 





O . post. 
performance guarantees: ENNETT, Watch M aes 
Orders toJOHN BENNETT, Watch Manufactory, 
7 a AND 64, CHEAPSIDE. 


NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH.— 
Mr. HOWARD, SURGEON DEN rIsT, 52, Fleet 
Airect, has introduced an ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIP- 
SION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, 
ires or ligatures. They s0 perfectly resemble the natural 
teeth as not to be distinguished from the originals by th 
closest observer ; they will never change colour or decay 
and will be found superior to any teeth before used. This 
method does not require the extraction of roots, or any 
painful operation, and will support and preserve teeth that 
are loose, and is guarantec d to restore articulation and mas- 
tication. Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in mas- 
tication. 62, Fleet Street.—At home from from 10 till 5 








NS 
* , Pay: 
W. SILVER and Co.’s outfitting 

le ©=warehouses, 66 and 67, Cornhill, E.C.—OUTFITS for 
Australia, India, and China, for naval and military officers, 
and cadets, midshipmen, and civilians; clothing for gentle- 
men’s home use, viz. naval and military uniforms and civi- 
lians’ dress of the best material and workmanship ; shirts, 
hosiery, gloves, &c. ; ladies’ outfits ; furniture for camp, bar- 
rack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing every varicty of 
cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, -, Suited 
to allclimates. Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H. M 
Dockyards), Woolwich. 
=? DINNEPORD'S 

URE FLUID MAGNESIA 


P has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi 
estion. Asa Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
te Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre 

vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di 
. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 

forms an Bifervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly 
and efficacious. Frepared by Dinnerorp and 

Oo. Chemists, (and General Agentsfor the Im 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond Street, 
and sold by all respectable chemists throughout the Empire 














MARK, 





BROWN AND POLSON’S 


PATENT CORN FLOUR. 


The Lancet states, 
“ This issuperior to anything of the kind known 
The most wholesome part of the best Indian Corn, prepared 
by a process patented for the Three Kingdoms and France, 
and wherever it becomes known obtains great favour for 
Custards, Blancmange ; all the uses of the finest 
arrow root, and especially suited to the delicacy of children 
and invalids. 
BROWN and POLSON, Manufacturers to her Majesty the 
Queen, Paisley, Manchester, Dublin, and London 











MODERATE PRICES WITH GENERAL EXCELLENCE. 
MOSES and SON can confidently 
@ assert, that they possess advantages and facilities 
which are quite beyond the reach of any other hous 
trade, and are thereby enabled to offer a REALLY G 
ARTICLE AT A VERY LOW PRICE. The most skilful 
cuttersare employed, and durability of material and work- 
manship may be relied on 
THE BESPOKE TAILORING DEPARTMENT is almost 
daily replenished from the best Home and Foreign Markets. 
THE READY-MADE CLOTHING DEPARTMENTS are 
farnished with an immense assortment of “is for all 
classes, and all occupations ; also a creat varic f Clothing 
for Juveniles of all age< 
THE HOSIERY and DRAPERY, HAT and CAP, and 
00T and SHOE DEPARTMENTS, contain a carefully- 
selected stock of the best and newest Manufactures 
N.B.—Should any article not be approved of, it will be ex- 
changed, or the money returned 
Their Book for the present Season, containing “‘ The 
Growth of an important Branch of British Industry,” with 
rules for self-measarement, and list of prices. Also, just 
published, an elaborate Plan of their City Premises, gratis 
on application or post free, 
Corner of MINORIES and ALDGATE, a 
Corner of NEW OXFORD STREET and HART 




















nd 
STREET 








HE “INDISPENSABLE” SUIT, made 
in various colours and patterns, and particularly adapted 
for Walking, Riding ,Traveiline, and Business. This is univer- 
sally acknowledged to be the most comfortable and service 
as suit ever introduced. Pricc 35s. To be obtained 





BE. MOSES N, 
Corner of MINORIES and ALDGATE, and 
Cornerot NEW OXPORD STREET and HART STREET. 
Also BRADFORD and SHEFFIELD, YORKSHIRE 


: eee . 
TOURIsts and EXCURSIONISTS are 
tially provided for at E. MOSES and SON'S, Mer- 
chant Tailors, Hatters, Hosiers, Bootmakers, &c. 
on Corner of MINORIFS : 
mer of NEW OXFORD STREF 
Also BRADFORD and SH 














and 
and HART STREET. 
D, YORKSHIRE 


ceeeepennee ee ee TLD, TORESHIRE. 
}{oLLoway’s OINTMENT and PILLS 


omega enes, Cholera. The victims of these diseases 
the hat geet in the weekly bills of mortality. With 
hala m4 weather, defec ec, and impure ex- 
= he number of deaths from these two diseases 
pable of y increase unless some treatment be found ca 
| oak Ga nies and overcoming them. When flatu- 
Hollows oe first give warning of the coming evil 
a “4 ae meat chould be assiduously rubbed over the 
es - ile his Pills are taken internally. These reme- 
gen gig together and effectually arrest diarr- 

tine ra. Under the judicious use of Holloway’s 
ae % the tongue becomes less furred, the i 
ppetite returns, and vi sour isrenewed. The nervous 


Os 


tem is invigorated by them and health restored. 


























ned of PHIL- 
Street, City. 





and COFFEES in England are to be obta 
ad Merchants, 8, King Will 
10d 








2s. 10d., , and 4s.; rich 

Pure Coffees, Is., 1s. 2d., 
Tea and Cx 
railway 









IN CHANCERY. V.R. 
10,0001. DAMAGES. 


THE PROPRIETORS OF THE 
GLENFIELD STARCH 
here! ution ~ against selling ANY IMITATION 





, by a decision of the Master of the 
mv, Tarner (reported in the Times and 
Papers of 26th November, 1859.) they render 


of their 5 


alls, 1ersp 














the illy liable, with the makers of thé spurio 
art tt ve penalty 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH 
is the only STARCH used in 
HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRY 

VOTH! ‘VON and ©O., Glasgow and London. 

i ( Nrerrecirs”' isa caution which, however 
old and ur ed, loses nothing of its necessity at the pre- 
sent y, Ww scarcely any article of domestic use, possess 


mon merit, is exempt from cheap and 
makers of which, by tempting shop 

urger profits, induce them to palm off the 
for the genuine. As an example of this, we 
the following :—Three Ladies called lately at 











ectable Grocery Establishment, and inquired of the 

tor his reason for not sending them the GI IELD 
PATENT STARCH as before, upon which he 1 e some 
frivolous excuse, but the Ladies administered to him a severe 
ike, and requested him to send at once, and remove the 





m which he had sent them, remarking, that if 
no Guienxrieto they would procure it elsewhere. 
, ho doubt, felt too keenly the humiliation of 
1a well-merited rebuke openly administered to 
5s own shop, to attempt a repetition of such decep 
lit would be well if all shopkeepers, who are guilty 
would thereby take warning When 


ich practices, we can more fully r@lize the im 
of th ivi ‘when you ask for,Guienriziy Pa 
1,8ee that you get it RK. Wotherspoon, is on 


[[ANDsoM E IRON and BRASS BED- 








STEADS.—HEAL and SON’S Show Rooms contain 
a large assortment of Brass Bedsteads, suitable both for 
Home use and for Tropical Climates; handsome Iron Bed 
steads with Brass Mountings and elegantly Japanned ; Plain 


Iron Bedsteads for Servants; every description of Wood 
Bedstead the ifactured, in Mahogany, Birch, Walnut 
Tree wood lished Deal and Japanned, all fitted with 
Bedding and Furniture complete, as well as every descrip- 


tion of Bedroom Furniture. 
, + ToT , 
| EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, containing designs and pricesof 100 
BEDSTEADS, as well as of 150 different articies of BED 
ROOM FURNITURE, sent free by post Heat and Son, 
Bedstead, Bedding, and Bedr Furniture Manufacturers, 
196, Tottenham Court Road, W 


THE ST. KATHERINE DOCK COM- 
PANY haying deci } outer walls of their 
Tremises shall be used ptising Articles adapted for 
Colonists, Emigrants, and Shippers, 


fessrs. CLAYTON and DIAMOND 


Keg to announce that they have taken the cont 






tis man 














ict to carry 








out the same, and have ailotted a prominent space on the 
“ toa 

“NEWSPAPER AND PUBLICATION DIRECTORY 
The larg 


number of Newspapers, Publications, and Books of 
all sorts, exported to our Colonies, and purchased by Pas 
sengers, Colunists,and Emigrants, for reading on the voyage, 
is now 89 well known that Mesers.Ciayron and Diamonp 
venture to call the attention of Publishers to this new mode 
of attracting the notice of all Sea-going People to an Illus 
trated and Descriptive Advertisement of their Works. It 
is impossible for Captains of Vessels, Passengers, Colonists, 
Emigrants, &c., continually passing this great thoroughfare, 
backwards and forwards to th Ships, not to be reminded 
thoroughly by these Illustrated Boards of what Works they 
will require on their voyage, and the Newspapers they must 
order to follow them Weekly or Daily to the land of their 
adoption 









Several of the pr 
already taker 
Some 


incipal Newspapers and Periodicals have 
aces for this division of Advertisements 
Illustrated London New 

he Spectator also a very 
Shipping Gazette,— Mit 

ne World ,—Lloyd 
don Journal, &c., &c.,—specimens of the style in 
which this department will be carried out. Many others are 
Painting ; infact, the allotted space is fast filling, and future 
orders will be executed as received 






are alrea 





News 








Crayton and Diamonp undertake t wepare well-exe 
cuted Oi. Parnrines, Varnished and Framed, and to place 
them in the above desirabie situation, on the following 
terms,—namely, size, 6 feet high by 5 fi wide, at the rate 
of 3s. 6d. per week, by the year, payable monthly. This 
charge includes the cost of the Painting, rent of the space 


occupied, and every incidental ex pense 
The system of 
being novel and attractive—the size 


ADVERTISING BY ILLUSTRATION 
and striking— 








the situation, one of the most public in 1—it is pre- 
sumed that this opportunity combines a ffectual, and, 
a t a cheaper, channel for Advertising than 








Tt is, in fact, Ad- 
It should 
Illustrated 


any before introduced into this country. 
vertising in the right wey, and in the nrent rracr 
be remembered that, onc@ on the Dock Wall, th 
Advertisements cannot be covered or removed 
Offices, 265, Stran’, August, 1859. 
RUPTURES—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 
, r + + , rea 
WHITe's MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 
is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is hcre avoided; a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much and closeness that it cannot be detected and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, be- 




















| ing sent to the Manufacturer, 


MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY. 
Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. ; postage, Is 
Truss, Sis. 6d.. 42s., and 52s. 6d.; postage, Is. 8d. 
An Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d.; postage, Is. 10d. 
Post-office orders to be made payable toJOHN WHITE, 
Post-offic ceadilly. 


LAS! {C STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
4 &c. for VARTCOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAK- 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They 
are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary stocking. Price, trom 7s. 6d. to 16s. each 
Postage 4d. 

JOHN WHITF, MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY 











Just ready, 1 vol. feap. 8vo. 

FRENCH UNDER 
By Biancnarp Jerroip. 

L. Boorn, 307, Regent Street, W. 


ARMS, 


| Tue 


WORKS ON BOTANY. 
By J. H. Banrovr, M.D, 
Professor of Botany in the University of Edinburgh, 
and Regius Keeper of the Royal Botanic Garden, 





A MANUAL OF BOTANY: being an Intro- 
duction to the Study of the Structure, Physiology, 
and Classification of Plants. New Edition, crown 
8vo. price 12s. 6d. 

| By the same Author, 
Il, 
In | large vol. 8vo. with 1800 Illustrations, price 
Bis. 6 


| 

| CLASS-BOOK OF BOTANY: being an Intro- 
duction to the Study of the Vegetable Kingdom. 

| The same may also be had in Two Parts, 

Part I.—STRUCTURAL AND MORPHOLOGICAL 

BOTANY. 8vo. ls. 6d. 

| 

| 

| 


», L..—COMPRISING the ELEMENTS -E 
TABLE PHYSIOLOGY, CLASSIFICA- 
TION, BOTANICAL GEOGRAPHY, and 
FOSSIL BOTANY. 

8vo. 21s. 

Il, 
rice 6s. 6d.; or cloth, gilt edges, price 
with upwards of 260 Wood Engra- 





With a Glossary of 
Terms. 


In 12mo. cloth, 
7s. illustrat 
vings, 

BOTANY AND RELIGION; or Illustrations 
of the Works of God in the Structure, Functions, 
Arrangement, and Genera! Distribution of Plants. 
Third Edition. 

A. and C, Brack; London: 

and Co. ; and all Booksellers. 





Edinburgh : LONGMAN 





A. and C. BLACK’S EDUCATIONAL 
WORKS. 


Black's School Atlas, a series of 40 Maps, 4to. 


| CR vinsines to velactieatanncanaru .. 10s, 6d, 
Black’s Beginner's Atlas, a series of 27 Maps, 
oblong 12mo,............+. os. hie crersee 98. Od. 
Suchan’s Advanced Prose and Poetical Reader 3s. 0d, 
Buchan’s Poetical Reader.............. concce Ete ae 
Scrymgeour’s Class-Book of English Poetry... 4s. 6d. 
Ditto, ditto, in Two Parts, each......... . 6d. 


cose 98. 
Sir Walter Scott’s History of Scotland, 2 vols. 10s, 0d. 
Sir Walter Scott’s History of France,......... 48. Od, 
Tytler’s History of Scotland 
Tytler’s Modern History ....... 
Tytler’s Ancient History....... 





Kitto’s History of Palestine...... 
Porteous’ Evidences of Christianity, by Boyd, 1s, 0d. 
Oswald’s Etymological Dictionary .... 5s. Od. 


Collection for Schools, from Six W alter Scott's 








Latin Reader of Jacobs 3 
GON . .ceveeessrsece eee 
Ditto, ditto, in Two Parts, Course I., ls. 9d. ; 
Course II. .,... os 9602005. 0003 ces 
Schmitz’s Elementary Greek Grammar 
Pillan’s Classical Geography . . ease 
Gunn's Rudiments of the Latin Language 
Demaus’s Class-Book of English Prose 
Ditto, ditto, in Two Parts ....... 
Carson’s Exercises in Attic Greek 
Carson’s Phedri Fabulw cum Indice... 
Veitch’s Greek Verbs, Irregular and Defective 
Bennett's Outlines of Physiology ............ 6s. 
Edinburgh : Apam and Cuartes Back; 
London : Loxemax and Co. 


The ; Author's Editions. 
()LLENDORE?'s METHOD of LEARN- 
ING to READ, WRITE, and SPEAK a LAN- 


GUAGE in Six Months. 
1, ADAPTED to the GERMAN, 
y Dr. 


Written expressly for the English Student. 
H. G. Ortexpoxrr. In Two Parts, Part I. Eighth 
Edition, price 12s, 8vo. cloth. Part Tl. Fourth Edi- 
tion, price 12s. 8vo. cloth. The Parts sold separately, 
*,* Introductory Book to Dr. Ollendorff'’s method 
adapted to the German, containing a new system of 
facilitating the study of the German Declensions, and 
| Rules on the Gender of Substantives. New Edition, 
| 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


2. ADAPTED tothe FRENCH. Writ- 
ten expressly for the English Student. By Dr. H. G, 
Ou.enporrr. Svo. Eighth Edition, containing a 
Treatise on the Gender of French Substantives, — an 
additional Treatise on the French Verbs. Price 12s, 
cloth. 

3. ADAPTED to the ITALIAN. Wri- 
ten expressly for the English Student. By Dr. H. G. 

| OvLenporrr. 8vo. Fourth Edition, price 12s. cloth, 


4. ADAPTED to the SPANISH. 

| Written expressly for the English Student by Dr. H. 
| G. OLtverporrr. 8vo. price 12s, cloth. 

ITALIAN, 


KEYS to the SPANISH, 
| FRENCH, and GERMAN, SYSTEMS, prepared by 
the Author. Price 7%. each, cloth lettered. 
It is necessary for those who desire to avail them- 
| selves of the present method to notice, that these are 
the only English Editions sanctioned by Dr. Ollendorff, 
| and he deems any other totally inadequate for the pur- 
pose of English instruction, and for the elucidation of 
| the method so strongly recommended by Captain Basil 
| 
' 





ELE 


zrReee 








Hall, and other eminent writers. They should be 

ordered with the publisher’s name, and, to prevent 

errors, every copy has its number and the author's 
| signature. 

The above works are copyright. 

London: Warrraker and Co, and Dorav and Co,: 
and to be had of any Bookseller. 
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NEW WORK, BY NOELL RADECLIFFE, 
AUTHOR OF 


” = LEES OF BLENDON HALL,” &c. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, price 3s. 
S*: KATHERINE of ALEXANDRIA : 
a Dramatic Legend. 
By Noett Rapecurre, Author of 
* The Lees of Blendon Hall, ” &c. 
John Bull—“ Verses of power.’ 
Bforning Her ald—** Much superior to the average 
of its class.” 
Critie—* The story is illustrative of the struggles of 
the early Christians.’ 
Liverpool Albion—“* A drama possessing consider- 
able poetic merit and scenic effect 
Brighton Gazette--** A pratartien to be read—and 
then not cast aside, but re-read again and again, and 
the more appreciated.” 
Saunpers, Or.ey, and Co., 50, Conduit Street, 
Hanover Square. 


Now ready, price 30s. bound in cloth, 
British ND FOREIGN 
PAPERS, Vol. 34, for the years 1845-46. Com- 
piled by the Librarian and Keeper of the Papers, Fo- 
reign Office. 
N.B,—All the previous volumes which have been 
issued can now be had, price 30s, each. 
James Ripeway, Piccadilly, and all Booksellers. 
THE SCIENCE OF APPLIED MECH: gg 
Just published, in crown 8vo. price 12s, clot 
LEMENTARY EX AM PLE S" - N 
PRACTICAL MECHANICS, comprising copious 
Explanations and Proofs of the Fundamental P:oposi- 
tions. By the 
fessor of Mathematics in the Staff College. 
London: Lonamay, Green, Lonoman, and Roberts. 


NEW AND CAKAPER EDITION OF DR. MORE- 
INDIA. WORK ON ‘THE DISEASES OF 





in 1 vol. 8vo. price 2ls, cloth, 

L IN. ICAL.” RESEARCHES ON DIS- 

EASE IN INDIA. By Craries Moreneap, 

M.D., Principal of Grant Medical College, Surgeon to 

the Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy Hospital, &c. Second Edi- 
tion, thoroughly revised, 

London: Lonoman, Green, LonomMAn, and Roberts. 


be day is pubenet illustrated by coloured 

Lithographs and Wood-cuts, 8vo. 1 Guinea, 
\ATHERINGS of a NATURALIST in 
A AUSTRALASIA: being Observations princi- 
pally x the Animal and Vegetable Productions of New 
South Wales, New Zealand, and some of the Austral 
Islands. By Geo. BENNETT, M.D., F.L.S., F.Z.S., 
Member of the Medical Faculty of the University of 
Sydney, &e. 

Joun Van Voorsr, 1, Paternoster Row. 


Third Edition, 3¢. feap. Svo. clotl 
IRST STEPS TO ZOOLOGY. By 
Ropert Paterson, F.R.S., with 230 Illustrations. 

“ This admirable little work should be in the hands 
of Let boy or girl sojourning at the sea-coast, the 
midland, or the mountain.”—Saunders’ News-Letter. 

we Admirably adapted to the capacity of young read- 
ers."’"—Spectator. 

Belfast : Simms and M‘Inryre. 
and Co,; SmurKry and Co, 


is day, crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. cloth 
HE OLYNTHIACS OF DEMOSTHE- 
NES. Edited by the Rev. Henry Muscrave 
Wicxrys, M.A.,, By the of yee ae Oxford, 
the same Auth 

A MANUAL’ OF LATIN: "PROSE COM- 
POSITION. 

A MANUAL + ad GREEK PROSE COM- 
POSITION, 7s. 6 

ELEM ENTARY EXERCISES IN 
GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. 4s. 6d. 

London : : Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


In Five Parts, 6s. each Part, 


HOTOGRAPHS FROM SKETCHES 
IN THE HOLY LAND. By Conway Surptey, 
Esq. Parts IV. and V. now ready. 

Part IV. The Temple Area, Mosque of Omar, and 
Church of the Presentation, Jerusalem—The Jordan : 
The Traditional Site of the Baptism of our Blessed 
Lord—Ecce Homo Arch, Vid Dolorosa, Jerusalem— 
The Convent of the Nativity, and the Church of $ 
Helena, Bethlehem. 

Part V. The Sea of Galilee—S. Mary’s Tomb, Jeru- 
salem—The Mosque of the Tomb of Abner, Hebron— 
The Port and Castle, Beyrout. 

London: Photographed by Messrs. Lock and 
WHitrieLp. 

Published by Joserpn Masters, Aldersgate Street, 

and New Bond Street. 


Just published, feap. 8vo. price 2s. 6 
UTLINES of ENGLISH HISTORY 
for JUNIOR CLASSES in SCHOOLS: ora 
First Book for Pupils preparing for Public Examina- 
tions. By Roserr Ross, Lecturer on History, Normal 
College, —— 
Also, by the same Author 








London: LoneMAN 

















An ANALYSIS of the ‘STUART | 


PERIOD of ENGLISH HISTORY, with Examina- 

tion Questions, &c. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 

* Carefully and judiciously put together.”— Atheneum. 
London : Stwpxrx, MARSHALL, and Co. 


Arnold’s Introduction to the Study of 
aaeew. 
<H Eb” Pik 7s. 6d., the Second Edition of 
IRST HEBREW _ BOOK ; 
og M.: on aman BY ae for Self-" Tuition : 
containing an Accid laries and Exer- 
cises; the latter printed ay a most part both in 
Hebrew and English characters. By the Rev. Tuomas 
Kenrcurver Arnotp, M.A., late Rector of Lyndon, 
and Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Rivincrons, Waterloo _— 
Of w hom may be h 
1 A KEY to the EXERCISES 


33. 6d 

2. THE SECOND HEBREW BOOK; 
containing the BOOK of GENESIS in Hebrew, with | 
Syntax, Vocabulary, and Grammatical Commentary, 9s. 








STATE | 


ev. Joun F. Twispex, M.A., Pro- | 





NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
TO BE PUBLISHED 
BY MR. BENTLEY 


NEXT WEEK. 


I. . 
LORD DUNDONALD'S AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY. ; 


Vol, 2, 8vo. with Charts, Is. 


Il. 

THE SEMI-ATTACHED COUPLE. 
By the Author of ‘* The Semi-Detached House. 
2 vols. 21s. 

Ill. 


THE CORSAIR AND HIS 
CONQUEROR. 


A TOUR IN ALGERIA. By Hewey E. Porr. 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Iv. 
THE STORY OF ITALY. 
By the Author of ** Mary Powell.” 
Cheaper Edition, small 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


LIVES OF THE ITALIAN POETS. 


sy Dr. Srenpine. Post 8vo. 7s. 67. 


VI. 
SALAD FOR THE SOCIAL. 
By the Author of ‘Salad for the Solitary.” 
New Edition. Price Half-a-Crown. 

vil. 
ERIN-GO-BRAGH. 
STORIES OF IRISH LIFE, 

By W. H. Maxwe tt, Author of “ Stories of Waterloo.” 
With Illustrated Cover. Price 2s. 

London: Ricaarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 











MURRAY'S HANDBOOKS FOR ENGLAND, 
FROM DOVER TO THE LAND’S END. 


OM THE TIMEs. 
N R. MUR RAY has succeeded in identi- 
4 fying his countryman all the world over. Into 
every nook which an Englishman can penetrate he 
carries his distinctive RED HANDBOOK. These 
familiar and invaluable HANpBooKs now comprise our 
SOUTHERN COUNTIES, including the coast line 
from DOVER TO THE LAND’S END. This series 
is intended to proceed until it maps out and includes 
the entire island ; but in the meantime this very con- 
siderable instalment deserves a welcome, for it supplies 
a long felt want, and supplies it satisfactorily.— Zimes. 
The following are Now Ready, 
HANDBOOK—MODERN LONDON, A 


Complete Guide for Visitors. Maps. l6mo. 5s. 
HANDBOOK—KENT AND SUSSEX. 

Map. Post 8vo. 10s. 
HANDBOOK—SURREY, HANTS, AND 

THE ISLE OF WIGHT. Map. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
HANDBOOK—WILTS, DORSET, AND 

SOMERSET. Map. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
HANDBOOK—DEVON AND CORN- 

WALL. Maps. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Also, just ready, 

HANDBOOK — BUCKS, BERKS, AND 


OXFORDSHIRE. With a particular account of 
the City and University of Oxford. Map. Post 8vo. 


HANDBOOK—SOUTHERN CATHE- 
DRALS OF ENGLAND. Plans and Wood-cuts. 
Post 8vo. 

HANDBOOK—SOUTH WALES. Map. 
Post 8vo. 

Joun Murnzay, Albemarle Street. 





THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN’S LIBRARY.” 
TONEHENGE’S BRITISH RURAL 
SPORTS. A complete Encyclopedia of Sports, 
with 300 Illustrations, post 8vo. half-bound, 10s. 6d. 
MAHEW ON DOGS, their Diseases and Treatment, 
illustrated by H. Weir, post 8vo. half-bound, 5s, 
SCRUTATOR’S HORSE AND HOUNDS, illustrated 
by H. Weir, post 8vo. half-bound, 5s. 
CECIL AND YOUATT ON THE HORSE, with 
Illustrations, crown 8vo. half-bound, 2s. 6d. 


| THE PIG, by William Youatt, enlarged and rewrit- 


ten by S. Sydney, with Origin: ul Illustrations, 1 vol. 
post 8vo. half-bound, 5s. 

STONEHENGE’S SHOT GUN AND SPORTING 
RIFLE, with Illustrations, post 8vo. half-bound, 
10s. 6d. 

RHAM’S DICTIONARY OF THE FARM, revised 
by W. and H. ai with Illustrations, crown 
8vo. half-bound, £ 

MECHI'S (Alderman) HOW TO FARM PROFIT- 
ABLY, with Illustrations, half-bound, 3s. 

DOYLE’S et DOMESTIC POULTRY, with 
Coloured Illustrations, post 8vo. half- bound, 5s, 

RAREY’S HORSE TAMING, New Edition, with 
Illustrations, feap. 8vo. half-bound, 2s. 6d. 

DELAMER’S KITCHEN and FLOWER GARDEN 
with a Coloured Frontispiece, feap. 8vo. cloth, 2s, 6a. 

BRITISH TIMBER TREES, by John E. C. Blen- 
karu, with Practical Illustrations, post [8vo. half- 
bound, 5s, 

London: Rovrteper, Warne, and Rovrieper, 
Farringdon Street. 
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LBERT SMITHS WILD OATS ang 
ve DEAD LEAVES 
Cuapman and HAtt, 193, 'Piceadilly, 


THE NEW NOVELS, 
Now ready at all the Libraries, 

NIGHT. AND, DAY. “By the Hon. ¢ 

A capital novel. The style is full of animation, 


oni we do not know when we have read a more amusing 
novel,”—John Bull. 


THE ROAD TO HONOUR. 3 vols. 
HIGH CHURCH. 2 vols. 


Ane xe¢ ellent story—excellent alike in design ang 
execution.”’—Atheneum. 
Hvnrsr and Brackert, 13, Great Marlborough Stree 


PPRASER’S MAGAZINE for Seprexim, 


2s. 6d., CONTAINS = 
Ida Conway.—A Tale, By J. M,C. Chapters [, 
ang 
Hymns and Hymn-Tunes for Congr¢gational Wor. 
ship. Bya “Manchester Man, 
A Story of 1848-9. By the Author of “Mage. 
moiselle Mori.” 
The Propensities, according to Phrenolegy, ex. 
amined. By Alexander Bain, ater 
Kingsley’s “* Miscellanies.” 
Gryll Grange. By the Author of “ Headlong 
Hall.” Chapters XXII. to XXVI. 
The New Forest. 
Conversations at Athens on Local Topics, 
France and Paris Forty, Thirty, and T 
Years ago. By a Man on the Shady Side of 
Fifty. 
Frankfort. 
Chronicle of Current History 
London: Jonny W. Parker and Son, West Strand, 


tT. ECLECTIC: a Menthly Review 
and Miscellany. Price ls. 6d. Conteyr of 

SrerremBer Number : 

The Pauline Doctrine, No. I. 

. Hugh Miller. 

. Zinzendorf. Chap. IT. 

Modern Bible Pictures. No. II. 

A Classical and Philosophical Novel. 

- Mount Lebanon. 

The Amenities of Social Life. 

. A Run Through Killarney. 

. The Political Net-work. 
Brief Notices of Recent Publications, 

London: Jupp and Grass, New Bridge Street, E.C, 


LACK DIAMONDS.—NOTTINGHAM 
BANK.—The BUILDER of THIS DAY, price 
4d., stamped, 5d., conrarns: Fine View of Messn. 
Ww right’ 3s Bank, a, <li at fee 8 = 
Volume—Our Black Di 
Shropshire—View of the Drinking ‘Fountaia in Pe 
Green Park—The Strike—Fire ! Fire !—Works Abroad 
—The Wedgwood Memorial—Rating of Canals—Me 
nufacture of Ornamental Tiles—American Notes 
Cost of Crime—Stained Glass —The Metropolitan 
Supply —School-building News — Church-building 
News—Provincial News—Competitions, &c. 
Office, 1, York Street, Covent Garden; and all 
Booksellers. 


MR. JABEZ HOGG ON EYE DISEASES, 
Second Edition, price 3s. 6d. 
HE OPHTHALMOSCOPE 
By Janez Hoce, 
Senior Assistant -Surgeon, Roy al Westminster 
Ophthalmic Hospital; Surgeon to the Society for 
Improving the Social Position of the Blind, &e. 

“* Mr. Jabez Hogg has called professional attention 
to an extremely ingenious instrument, termed the 
* opthalmoscope,” by means of which the. “more obscure 
diseases of the eye are easily detected and di: 

This discovery will effectually aid the physician ia 
distinguishing cerebral from those amaurotic aff 
the effect of organic changes in the delicate structur 
of the eye itself."—Dr. Forbes Winslow “ On 
Diseases of the Brain,” &c. 
London: Joun Cuvrcnitt, New Burlington Street 
O ADVERTISERS IN KEN 
In regard to circulation, the CHATHAM NEWS 
AND NORTH KENT SPECTATOR, (conducted by 
Mr. Henry Fosrer, long connected with the London 
Spectator under the late Mr. Rrytovt,) has now be 
come the first Kentish Paper, The " South-Basters 
Gazette, which still utters its fallacious stereo! 
statement that it circulates ‘nearly three times the 
number of any other Kentish paper,” only claims, ia 
its last Almanack, a circulation of “nearly 
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weekly,” while more than 4000 has become the 
issue of the NEWS. Inthreen itus, i 
increased 1250 weekly!—the inc alon 


ing the circulation of many ver spec tal el 
journals. In the Towns of Chatham, oc hester, Strood, 
and Brompton, so far as can be ascertai 

NEWS now circulates ten times as many Copies as 
the other local journals combined! while the country 
circulation constantly extends. 

The Subscribers to the NEWS include every class 
Military, Naval, Official, and Civilian ; it enters 
every house in the Tow ns. Advertisers can j 
for themselves of the advantages likely to accrue @ 
them by making their announcements in a jourm 
whose circulation in the special district, may be 
to be, without any exaggeration, universal. 

Advertisements should be sent not later than Thutt 
day ev —, 
LAYTON and FOSTER. 

Army Printers, 
NEWS” Office, 58, High Street, Chatham. 

Two kinds of Military Ledgers, Order Books, 
Books, Squad Books, and upwards of 60 Military 
Forms, always in stock. 

The success of the NEWS having necessitated the 
erection of a Printing Machine, C. and F. are in@ 
position to execute all orders promptly, at very me 
derate prices. 
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London : Printed by Josrrn Ciayrox, of 265, Strand, in the 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of Josers Cut 
Ton, 17, Bouverie Street, in the Prec inet awa hitefriars, 
in the City of London; and published by 
Joseru Crayton, at 1, Welling Kos a Street, in the ‘Precine! 
of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex 
Sarvapay, 25th Avoveart, 1860. 
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